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CHAPTER XXIII. 


SLIGHTLY IN ADVANCE. 


* C\ELINA,’ said Mr. Wright next 
day, ‘I have bad news for 
you.’ 

Mr. Wright imparted this intel- 
ligence at luncheon, whilst engaged 
in carving the dilapidated remains 
of a fowl which had done duty on 
the previous night. Mrs. Wright 


looked inquiringly at her husband. 


over the cruet-stand, and Colonel 
Leschelles, knowing what was 
coming, fixed his eyes on the table- 
cloth. 

* Yes, very bad news,’ repeated 
the Rector, finding his better-half 
remained mute. ‘Our dear friend 
is obliged to leave us to-morrow.’ 

* No, surely not!’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Wright, with a start and an ex- 
pression of decorous tenderness 
directed towards the veteran Co- 
lonel. ‘I thought — that is, I 
hoped. P 

‘I know you are goodness it- 
self,’ remarked the Colonel, as she 
did not finish her sentence ; ‘and 
I would impose upon your kind- 
ness a little longer were it not ab- 
solutely necessary for me to leave 
Fisherton. When a man of my 
age,’ added the Colonel bravely, 
‘finds any business to attend to, 
he is foolish not to do so at once.’ 

* Of your age indeed |’ exclaimed 
Mr. Wright, with a jolly assurance, 
calculated to make an elderly gen- 
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tleman fancy his memory must 
have been playing him tricks. 

‘ Ithink you grow younger every 
year, Colonel,’ added Mrs. Wright 
mendaciously. ‘I am sure you 
will never seem old, you have such 
a buoyant nature, and such boyish 
spirits.’ 

‘ You have a genius for saying 
pleasant things,’ remarked the 
Colonel in answer to Mrs. Wright’s 
implied compliment. 

‘Truthful things, I trust,’ she 
answered, with a plaintive smile. 
‘It seems to me that truth should 
always walk first, and pleasant- 
ness follow after.’ 

‘ Admirable,’ said the Reverend 
Dion, who never failed to applaud 
his wife’s artistic uttefances. 

‘But I cannot deceive myself 
any longer,’ went on the Colonel, 
as though neither host nor hostess 
had interrupted his sentence, 
‘Like many another, I have gone 
on through life, forgetting time 
was running on too; and now, 
when I suddenly awaken, I find, 
what my friends have doubtless 
known for many a day, that not- 
withstanding my buoyant nature 
and boyish spirits, as you, Mrs. 
Wright, are good enough to call 
them, I am an old man—“ terribly 
old,” so Curran informed me this 
morning.’ 
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‘The naughty boy,’ exclaimed 
Mrs. Wright; ‘I will punish him 
for his rudeness.’ 

‘I hope you will not punish the 
child for speaking the truth,’ said 
Colonel Leschelles a little sarcas- 
tically. ‘ Moreover,’ he added, 
watching Mrs. Wright furtively 
while he spoke, ‘ Miss Miles read 
Master Curran a very pretty lec- 
ture on politeness in general, and 
respect to his elders in particular.’ 

‘Oh, indeed! I was not aware 
that Miss Miles considered her- 
self competent to instruct any 
one.” 

‘Tush, my dear!’ said Mr. 
Wright, who, though not above 
being affected by small matters 
himself, did honestly despise 
what he called the babbling and 
bubbling of women’s trumpery 
jealousies. ‘ Bella Miles is as true 
a lady as I should ever desire to 
meet, though I grant you she may 
be a little ignorant of some of les 
convenances. She is a good girl 
too, kindly, unselfish, generous; 
and if she did scold the young 
rogue, I’ll be bound he deserved 
every word of it.’ 

‘Master Curran is young, and 
time will doubtless temper the 
present extreme frankness of his 
manners,’ remarked Colonel Le- 
schelles ; ‘ but I cannot help saying 
that when out of the softening in- 
fluence of his mother’s society the 
child is somewhat apt to be un- 
civil.’ 

‘I am very sorry,’ answered 
Mrs. Wright, ‘ that any son of 
mine should ever appear rude to 
such a valued friend as you are.’ 

Whereupon the Colonel rejoined, 
‘Dear Mrs. Wright, do you ima- 
gine that truth could ever offend 
me? Few, indeed, have the art 
of presenting literal and unplea- 
sant facts in a coating of sugar. 
Yourself and Mr. Wright have the 
happy knack of making deformity 
itself look beautiful; but then in 
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that, as in most other things, you 
are thorough artists.’ 

‘I trust not—I hope not,’ cried 
Mrs. Wright. ‘ We are sincere. 


Whatever our faults may be, we are 
utterly sincere, I can assure you.’ 

‘ There is no necessity for you 
to do so, dear,’ interposed Mr. 
‘ The Colonel knows all 


Wright. 
that.’ 

‘ Indeed,’ said the Colonel, ‘ there 
is no one knows better than I how 
sincere Mrs. Wright is.’ 

In reply to which ambiguous 
speech Selina impulsively pre- 
sented her thin ladylike hand to 
the Colonel, who pressed it, and 
bowed, and then returned it to the 
whilom Dublin beauty with all 
the decorous gallantry of a race 
now well-nigh extinct. 

* Now, Leschelles,’ said the Rec- 
tor, who, after trying in vain to 
satisfy the cravings of a healthy 
appetite with the drumstick of a 
patriarchal cock, had fallen back 
upon bread, washed down by a 
few glasses of the Colonel’s ad- 
mirable sherry, ‘I will only let 
you away on one condition, namely, 
that you come back for our con- 
firmation. It will be a very pretty 
sight, and I should like you to 
meet the Bishop.’ 

‘And our two girls are to be 
confirmed,’ added Mrs. Wright. 

‘ And Bella Miles,’ supplemented 
the Rector. ‘ Now you must pro- 
mise to come to us. You have 
never been at Fisherton yet in 
decent weather.’ 

‘ Fisherton in any weather,’ 
Colonel Leschelles was beginning, 
when Mr. Wright cut across his 
speech. 

‘Come, come, that is no answer. 
Say we may count on your com- 
pany. You will not regret honour- 
ing us with it. The confirmation 
will, I assure you, be a very pretty 
sight—very pretty indeed.’ 

The Rector had been at great 
pains to pronounce the word 
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pretty — usually a snare to his 
countrymen—correctly, and hav- 
ing eschewed the pitfalls repre- 
sented by ‘pratty,’ and ‘ prutty,’ 
into which Irish people generally 
tumble, he had finally arrived at 
the conclusion that there was only 
one correct way of uttering pretty, 
viz., to make the e the same as in 
pet. 

Quite convinced he had at 
length conquered the difficulty, 
Mr. Wright aired the word on all 
possible occasions, and with an 
emphasis which of course drew 
attention to it. 

‘My sister is going to present 
Maria with her dress for the occa- 
sion, went on the Rector, ‘and 
very pret-ty she will look in it, 
though, perhaps, I ought not to 
Say so.’ 

‘She gives great promise of 
beauty,’ said the Colonel, who was 
considered, and who considered 
himself, a judge in such matters. 
* She grows very like her mother.’ 

‘Oh! Colonel,’ exclaimed Mrs. 
Wright, with a little modest 
bridling and graceful deprecation 
of the implied compliment that 
reminded Mr. Wright of the days 
when he could not eat, or drink, 
or sleep for thinking of her count- 
less charms. 

‘She is not so pretty yet,’ con- 
tinued the Colonel calmly ; ‘ but I 
think she will be. She is certainly 
a nice-looking girl.’ Then, without 
allowing Mrs. Wright time for 
further protest, he proceeded to 
ask if the Bishop were a judge of 
wine. 

‘I don’t think any man deserves 
to be a bishop who is not,’ said 
Mr. Wright jocosely. . 

‘Then in that case, if I bring 
myself, I should like to be allowed 
to bring the wine also,’ explained 
Colonel Leschelles. 

‘ Bring yourself—that is al! we 
want,’ answered Mr. Wright. 

‘I shall certainly do that,’ an- 
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swered the Colonel ; ‘ but I should 
like to hear the Bishop’s opinion 
of some port I had sent to me just 
as I was starting for Fisherton.’ 

*Do as you like,’ agreed Mr. 
Wright ; ‘we understand what you 
mean—don’t we, Selina? The Co- 
lonel would not object to see his 
old friend’s lot cast in even more 
pleasant pastures than Fisherton.’ 

‘I should like to see you a 
bishop,’ rejoined the Colonel, who 
certainly thought the sight of Mr. 
Wright as a ‘ my lord,’ and Mrs. 
Wright as a ‘my lord’s lady,’ 
would have been cheap at fifty 
pounds a head. 

* You are indeed a friend in need 
to us,’ said Mrs. Wright, who had 
been exercising her mind, as had 
also the Rev. Dion his mind, on 
the subject of wine for the suc- 
cessor of the Galilean Fishermen. 

In the privacy of the conjugal 
chamber they had decided to invite 
the Colonel to the episcopal feast, 
hoping he ‘might offer to send a 
little wine.’ It had been quite be- 
yond their calculation that he 
would honour the feast himself, 
and provide all the wine. 

‘We may as well make a 
luncheon party,’ suggested Mrs. 
Wright, when talking the matter 
over the same evening with her 
husband. ‘ Luncheon need not cost 
usa greatdeal. People do not much 
care what they have to eat, so long 
as they have plenty of good wine.’ 

Which observation argued a 
considerable amount of worldly 
knowledge on the part of Mrs. 
Wright. 

‘And his wine is A l,’ said 
Mr. Wright, nothing loth to give 
honour where it was due. 

‘Some of it is almost as old as 
himself,’ remarked Mrs. Wright, 
who could not forgive Colonel Le- 
schelles’ strictures on Curran. ‘My 
dear Dion, how touchy the poor 
man is about his age.’ 

‘To a thoughtful man, even if 
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he be suiiciently religious, age is a 
very serious thing,’ answered the 
Rev. Dion, who never had a finger 
ache without wondering how Se- 
lina and the little ones would get 
on if he were taken from them. 

‘ He is certainly looking , to quote 
Curran, “ terribly old.” When I 
see his poor lean body buttoned 
up so tightly in that close-fitting 
top-coat, I feel as if some day 
when he unfastens it he will drop 
to pieces. How absurd he is 
still to affect all the airs of ju- 
venility.’ 

Which remark of Mrs. Wright's 
was indeed quite true; but how 
hard a matter it is to grow old 
gracefully! After all, it is not easy 
to greet sorrow, or poverty, or re- 
verses, or dishonour with a smiling 
face. And there are many people 
to whom age seems less endurable 
than grief, or shortness of money, 
or the cold looks of friends and 
acquaintances. For grief may 
be subdued, and in lieu of lost 
fortune another may be found; 
while if old friends have no cordial 
greetings, old acquaintances no 
longer wear bright faces, the wise 
man understands precisely how to 
value their former professions and 
kindnesses, and turns his attention 
to new people, who may be plea- 
santer and more faithful. 

But for old age—ah! my friends, 
we must have grown very weary of 
the road, very tired of the inns by 
the way—very, very sure that all 
earthly good is vanity, before we 
can feel quite thankful and satis- 
fied to know youth, sweet, bright 
youth is gone, and may return 
never more—that manhood’s prime 
is past likewise—that the morning 
sun and the mid-day have shone 
their last for us, and that we shall 
never behold more any radiance 
save the solemn glory which pre- 
faces—night. 

Colonel Leschelles did not feel 
all this then, and Mrs, Wright 
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found fault with him for refusing 
to look at the clock. 

She did not know he had a 
dream that the pleasantest part of 
life might still be in store for him. 
She had not the faintest idea that 
the while his thoughts should have 
been on wills, they were dwelling 
on wives. 

If she had, having that beautiful 
maternal eye, of which we hear so 
much, directed to the interests of 
her children, it is scarcely likely 
she would have parted with the 
Colonel with all the touching in- 
terest she did. 

‘God bless you!’ said the Rev. 
Dion, as his visitor stepped into 
the fly which was to convey him to 
Fisherton station. 

‘ Good-bye, good-bye,’ echoed 
Mrs. Wright from the steps, while 
the children, clustering about, 
shouted, ‘Good-bye, Colonel!’ and 
waved their mites of handker- 
chiefs, as did their mother her 
French cambric adorned with lace. 

In ‘truth, Mrs. Wright was de- 
lighted to see the last of their 
visitor. She had been on drill for 
so long a time, that she longed for 
the matutinal cup of tea in bed, 
the easy lounge before the drawing- 
room fire, the scrambling meals, 
the cosy téte-a-téte with Dion after 
the children were all in bed. 

Not a strong woman naturally, 
and less strong in arithmetical 
proportion to every young Wright 
who, in the midst of harass and 
distress, had made his or her way 
into this wicked world, the strain 
of a martinet visitor in the house 
tried her more year by year. 

*I have never been so tired of 
the Colonel before,’ she said, break- 
ing into an hysterical whimper in 
her husband’s study after the vi- 
sitor’s departure. 

‘My dear, he is a prince,’ an- 
swered Mr. Wright ; and he handed 
her a cheque for five-and-twenty 


pounds. 














| Selina took it. 

‘To which of the children do 
you think he will leave his money, 
Dion? she asked. 

If you consider, my reader, 
women are proverbially ungrateful. 
I am afraid Mrs. Wright was. 

‘To none,’ answered the Rev. 
Dion. 

It so chances, my reader, that 
occasionally men are gifted with a 
wonderful foreknowledge. 

Intuitively Mr. Wright felt the 
relations between himself and Co- 
tonel Leschelles had changed. He 
could not have given any reason 
for the faith which was in him, 
but he was sure. 

He comprehended, vaguely per- 
haps, but still certainly, that the 
Colonel had passed beyond him, 
and would spend no more Christ- 
mas Days in his house. 

He did not know the disturbing 
influence was Bella Miles; but as 
one vaguely feels the presence of 
thunder, he felt there was a fresh 
element at work. And, indeed, 
how should he know? There was 
Miss Bella, as kind, as ready, as 
inscrutible as ever. There was the 
Colonel absent. 

How on earth was the Rector, 
whose thoughts never wandered 
very far afield, to comprehend the 
Colonel was going to Abbotsleigh 
to hunt up the Barthorne lineage ? 

In the course of the next three 
months the Colonel did not find 
all he had set out to discover, but 
he discovered enough to induce 
him to take a furnished house at 
Daceford, and write thence to his 
friends at Fisherfon :— 

‘I am located here, by my 
doctor’s orders, for a few months, 
and shall hope to run over to the 
Rectory and have the pleasure of 
seeing you and Mrs. Wright at 
my littie cottage whenever you 
have a spare afternoon to waste 
upon an invalid.’ 

In reply Mr. Wright shook 
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hands on paper cordially with the 
gallant Colonel. 

He was delighted to have him 
for so near a neighbour; but why 
did he not come and take up his 
abode at the Rectory—or if not at 
the Rectory, why not at Simp- 
son’s Retreat? Simpson’s Retreat 
was the perfection of a country 
snuggery, and he might have had 
it for a pound a week. 

However, both regrets and re- 
proaches being in vain, Mr. Wright 
would take an early opportunity of 
calling on his friend. 

Selina, he regretted to say, was 
ill—very ill. The doctors ordered 
her to the seaside; but how she 
was to get to the seaside Mr. 
Wright professed himself unable 
to imagine. 

Things had, however, turned 
up miraculously for them (him- 
self and Selina) so often that it 
seemed a mere doubting of Provi- 
dence to doubt now. 

To this very palpable hint the Co- 
lonel did not respond immediately. 

‘There is an obtuseness about 
the man I do not quite under- 
stand,’ observed Mr. Wright to his 
better-half. 

‘My dear Dion, he is getting 
very old,’ said the lady, with a 
little sob. She had set her heart 
on going to the seaside, and she 
was not well—far from it, in- 
deed. 

When Easter had passed, how- 
ever, and Lent, as a matter of 
course, also (it may not be quite 
amiss to remark that every day 
during Lent Mr. Wright thanked 
Heaven there were no leanings to 
Popery about him), the Colonel 
began to think Mrs. Wright would 
really be better away from Fisher- 
ton, and, having arrived at this 
conclusion, he one day took Mr. 
Wright aside, and ‘hoped he 
would not feel offended if he 
asked him whether pecuniary 
matters had any share in prevent- 
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ing Mrs. ‘Wright having the 
change she so greatly needed.’ 

In answer Mr. Wright wrung Co- 
lonel Leschelles’ hand, and saying, 
with effusion, ‘ he could have no se- 
crets from such a friend,’ told him 
precisely how they were situated, 
the result of which touching confi- 
dence being that twenty pounds 
changed hands, and Mrs. Wright 
and her very latest baby, accom- 
panied by a servant and Rosie 
and Curran, started for the nearest 
seaport on an early day. 

As a natural consequence, Mr. 
Wright was much at Daceford, and 
Colonel Leschelles very much in- 
deed at Fisherton Rectory, where, 
the young ladies of the Wright 
family eschewing the task of enter- 
taining their papa’s friend, Miss 
Bella Miles was usually charged 
with the burden of receiving and 
amusing him. 

Did she object to undertaking 
it? Byno means. In those days 
of unrestricted intercourse she 
formed a very sincere liking for 
the officer—no longer young. Had 
she been a different sort of girl, 
she might even have gone the 
length of imagining she loved 
him. 

And, in truth, she did love 
him, though not in the way he 
desired. 

When, in the time to come, she 
summed up her opinion of him, it 
amounted to this: 

‘He is the truest gentleman I 
ever knew, and the staunchest 
friend woman could desire in her 
extremest need.’ 

And that was all? Yes, all 
there could ever be. 

The girl beheld the years 


stretching between the man had 
forgotten ; and never for one mo- 
ment did it enter into her mind, 
that he could regard her save as 
grandchild or daughter, till he 
asked her to be his wife. 
When—but I anticipate. 
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With Mrs. Wright at the sea- 
side, and the household moralities 
uninfluenced -by Selina’s gentle 
presence, events occurred at the 
Rectory which never could have 
happened had she been at the 
helm. 

When she returned and beheld 
the chaos her absence had wrought, 
she said plaintively, ‘I must never 
leave you again, Dion.’ 

‘No, my dear, answered the 
Reverend Dion, ‘ you had better 
take the whole responsibility the 
next time. No matter how things 
turn out, be sure I will not blame 
you;’ which was a slight rap over 
the knuckles administered by the 
Reverend Dion; for Mrs. Wright 
had blamed him most severely 
for his management of matters 
during her absence. 

‘If you had only given me a 
hint, I would have come back, 
even had the journey killed me,’ 
she said. 

* How could I give you a hint 
when I had not a suspicion my- 
self?’ he answered. 

‘She is a bad, designing girl,’ 
said Mrs. Wright, ‘and I always 
thought so,’ at which juncture the 
Reverend Dion was judiciously 
silent. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
‘NOTHING COULD BE BETTER.’ 


FisHERTON was looking its best— 
its very best, indeed—though Mr. 
Wright, with that tendency to 
differ from other people, which 
was a way he had of asserting 
originality of opinion, declared 
Fisherton was only perfect in 
August, when every garden pre- 
sented a blaze of colour—when 
the orchards were full of ripened 
fruit—when the creamy flowers 
of the magnolia showed themselves 
from amidst the green polished 
leaves — when the myrtle buds 




















were opening and the gum-cistus 
unfolding its beauties one hour 
and scattering them on the earth 
the next. 

‘At that season,’ pronounced 
Mr. Wright, ‘I first beheld Fisher- 
ton. At that season the place is 
perfect.’ 

And the Fisherton aborigines 
hearkened to the voice of this 
Solomon who had come to sit in 
judgment upon the beauties of 
their native village, and were well 
pleased with the Rector’s dictum. 

‘Though I will still uphold, 
said one ancient pensioner stur- 
dily, ‘that Fisherton be main 
pretty when the May is all 
a-bloom, and smelling so purely 
sweet, and the throstle a-singing 
his throat out, and the lads and 
the lassies wandering through the 
lanes shaded with green limes— 
sweethearting, as I used to do 
myself once; but that is an old 
story now.’ 

His love-making might be an 
old story, but the man’s notion 
that Fisherton was ‘ main pretty’ 
in May and the early summer 
chanced to be still quite true. No 
pooh-poohing of the Reverend 
Dion could rob the hawthorns of 
the white glory which covered 
them, or take the scent of the 
May from the clear air, or retard 
the opening of the dog-roses, or 
remove the buttercups out of the 
meadows, or the bright green, the 
pure, bright spring green off the 
foliage. 

After the winter floods—after 
the snow and frost, and rain and 
hail—after grey skies and lowering 
fogs, Fisherton always came forth 
beautiful in the spring, as if newly 
created. Verdure everywhere—the 
fresh smell which comes with the 
rising sap, the songs of birds, the 
hum of bees. A sweet valley when 
the waters had subsided—when 
the Thames flowed quietly within 
due bounds on his way to the sea. 
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Yes then, before the summer 
droughts had parched the earth— 
before the reaper had cut the corn 
—while there was still bud, and 
promise of fruit, Fisherton, set 
around with May, and lilac, and 
laburnum, with chestnut - trees 
bursting into flower, with the red 
hawthorn and the redder japonica 
all ablaze in the cottagers’ gardens, 
looked its beautiful best. 

It was afternoon, and two young 
men, who had been fishing, saun- 
tered idly up from the Thames, 
and turned their steps towards the 
village. 

One was the son of a rich man, 
who had a few months previously 
bought Fisherton Lodge, the great 
place of that small neighbourhood ; 
the other a baronet, whose ac- 
quaintance Mr. Morrison’s heir had 
made at Oxford, where parvenus go 
to make friends. 

The first young fellow was cle- 
ver, and short-sighted ; for perhaps 
both of which reasons he disfigured 
himself by constantly wearing a 
glass screwed upinto his eye. The 
second was not clever in the ordi- 
nary sense of the word, and not 
short-sighted ; but he had an ad- 
vantage over his fellow—it was 
only needful to look at and to like 
him. 

A man fleeing for his life, and 
coming unexpectedly upon the pair, 
would at once have said to himself, 
‘I can trust you,’ meaning Sir 
Harry; ‘I will not trust you,’ 
meaning Bob Morrison; and yet 
there can be no doubt that Bob 
Morrison would have helped him 
loyally, had he seen his way to 
rendering assistance: only he would 
first have wanted to know so much, 
that any poor wretch in a diffi- 
culty might scarcely have relished 
his cross-examination. 

With Sir Harry, on the contrary, 
he would have helped the man on 
the instant, and possibly never 
asked a question. 
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Foolish, no doubt; and yet, as 
we know, Providence takes care of 
drunken people and fools. Provi- 
dence had taken remarkably good 
care of the young baronet. 

So far, though he had been 
cheated more than once, and dis- 
appointed as regarded the antece- 
dents of his protégés over and over 
again, Sir Harry’s memory held no 
shameful secret, recalled no enor- 
mous iniquity. 

Left very young fatherless, 
brought up by a mother who idol- 
ised him, adored by his pretty 
cousin Ethel, flattered by his pri- 
vate tutor, surrounded at Oxford 
by those who would gladly have 
let him walk over them had he 
expressed a desire to that effect, 
Sir Harry had fallen no prey to 
sharks or flatterers. When men 
talked about his faults and follies, 
no scandalous flutter of petticoats 
disturbed the air. He had not run 
into debt to such an extent as se- 
riously to embarrass his estate. 
His transactions with those good 
Jews who kindly look after the 
pecuniary welfare of young Chris- 
tians were confined to two little 
bill affairs, in both of which he 
had lent his name to a friend, and 
lost his money. He had made no 
great success at college, but neither 
had he made any great fiasco ; and 
as time went on, there was only 
the same story to be repeated of 
his life. 

His mother wanted him to go 
into Parliament, and marry his 
cousin ; but Sir Harry did not seem 
inclined to pleasure her Ladyship 
as regarded either whim. 

Nevertheless, with that pertina- 
city for which even the gentlest 
women are remarkable, Lady Med- 
burn felt quite certain her dear 
Harry would yet add his wisdom 
to that of the rulers of the people, 
and make Ethel mistress of Cor- 
tingford, the name of the family 
seat, and his poor mother happy. 


Ethel was the daughter of Lady 
Medburn’s only sister. That sister 
had run away from her father’s 
vicarage with a handsome young 
ensign, who speedily left her an 
almost penniless widow, with one 
little girl. 

On her death-bed she bequeathed 
this child to Lady Medburn, and 
Miss Edith’s life had consequently 
proved a most desirable affair ever 
since she wore short white frocks 
and long blue sashes. 

Lady Medburn had no sons or 
daughters save her Harry, and 
there was no Miss Medburn to 
make a wearisome affair of exist- 
ence to the young dependent, 
for which reason she, though 
utterly penniless, had grown up 
with all the assured certainty of 
position which might have become 
an heiress of the house. 

Yes, it had long been decided at 
Cortingford that Ethel was to be 
the next Lady Medburn; and if 
there were those who said Sir 
Harry would never be more to her 
than cousin, the majority opined 
he would settle down some day, 
and marry Miss Selham, if only to 
please his mother. 

At seven-and-twenty, however, 
the baronet seemed as far off set- 
tling at home and matrimony as 
ever; and it did not occur to 
Lady Medburn and Miss Selham, 
on that particular day when Fish- 
erton was looking its best, that 
there was any especial need of 
their prayers to avert the calamity 
of marriage from so heart-whole a 
young man. 

‘ What’s all this ? exclaimed Mr. 
Morrison, as he and his friend, 
turning a corner, came in sight of 
the church. ‘ Carriages—servants 
—children, of course. Oh! the con- 
firmation! I had forgotten it, 
though I saw three washing-bas- 
kets full of flowers, sent in honour 
of the occasion, yesterday. Let 
us stop, Medburn, and have a 

















look at the girls as they come 
out.’ 

They had not long to wait. Al- 
ready the ceremony was over, and 
the little bustle of leaving com- 
mencing. Coachmen were bringing 
their horses up to the gate of the 
churchyard, footmen were flying 
from the porch to the road, and 
from the road back again to the 
porch. The feeble, aged women at 
the almshouses opposite were shad- 
ing their eyes with one hand, and 
holding back obstreperous little 
urchins with the other. On the 
tiled roofs the pigeons plumed 
themselves, as if waiting for the 
congregation to admire their 
beauty. Glimpses were caught at 
intervals of the Rev. Dionysius 
bustling about on business con- 
nected with his Lordship the 
Bishop; and all this time people 
were defiling out of the church, 


singly, by twos and threes, form- . 


ing groups amongst the grass-co- 
vered graves, or walking away so- 
litary and silent, having no one to 
whom to speak. Even at a village 
gathering one may always see a 
few lonely and neglected inha- 
bitants. 

At last came the girls, the com- 
monalty first, the élite last—a 
goodly company. 

There was naughty Polly Prick- 
ley, the most audacious romp in 
Fisherton, looking as demure in 
her light cotton dress and plain 
cap, coquettishly worn, as if she 
had spent every hour since baby- 
hood in reading tracts and re- 
citing the Psalms. There was Vic- 
toria, daughter and heiress of Sir 
John and Lady Giles of Riversdale, 
tricked out like a bride, with every- 
thing on her a milliner could sug- 
gest and wealth and vanity secure, 
and an expression on her face 
which said plainly : 

‘Good people, look at me. 
Though I am so _ charmingiy 
dressed and so handsome, and 
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though I am the only child of my 
papa, Sir John Giles, and though 
he is going to give me a splendid 
fortune, I have just renounced the 
World, the Flesh, and the Devil. 
You may be surprised to hear the 
news; but it is true. Ask the 
Bishop, if you are inclined to dis- 
believe me.’ 

‘Gracious heavens!’ exclaimed 
Mr. Robert Morrison, as he beheld 
this young lady ambling along to 
her papa’s carriage, ‘ would any 
other woman except Lady Giles 
have sent her daughter out dressed 
for such an occasion like a May 
Queen? No, my dear, it is of no 
use your looking so graciously at 
me. I am engaged; and if I were 
not, I would never marry you, Miss 
Vic. Do regard that young person, 
Medburn, and contrast her with 
the lilies of the field, which she 
only resembles in so far as she 
neither toils nor spins.’ 

But his companion would not 
regard Miss Giles. His attention 
was fixed on three other young 
people who walked slowly and de- 
corously out of the porch, the very 
last to leave the church. 

‘ Morrison, who is that lovely 
girl ? asked Sir Harry. Hearing 
which question, Mr. Morrison ad- 
justed his eye-glass, and surveyed 
the group. 

* That—oh ! that is our Rector’s 
eldest daughter. Pretty, undeni- 
ably, and the dress becomes her. 
Maria Wright. The Rector has 
a baker’s dozen. Mrs. Wright is at 
Southsea with the latest addition 
to the family. Now the show is 
over, shall we be going home ? 

Their homeward way led them 
past the line of carriages, and Mr. 
Robert Morrison had to raise his 
hat frequently, and to pause often 
when some demonstrative lady 
beckoned him to her side. 

From a distance, however, he 
was at length hailed by his father. 
‘Hallo! Robert,’ shouted that 
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worthy, ‘what are you doing 
here ?” 

‘ We haye been following the oc- 
cupation of the first disciples, and 
admiring the doings of their de- 
scendants,’ was the reply. 

‘In other words,’ added Sir 
Harry, who saw that Mr. Morrison 
looked puzzled, ‘we have been 
fishing, and we have been admiring 
the young ladies of Fisherton.’ 

‘Well, it was a pretty sight,’ 
said Mr. Morrison, who had stayed 
away from a committee meeting in 
order to support Mr. Wright on 
the occasion, and meet the Bishop 
afterwards. 

‘I saw one very pretty sight,’ 
agreed the baronet. 

‘He means Maria Wright,’ ex- 
plained Mr. Robert compassion- 
ately. 

‘ Now, do not be ill-natured, Ro- 
bert,’ entreated his parent; ‘ the 
girl is pretty, very much so in- 
deed. Looks quite like a what 
do you call it, in all that light 
drapery.’ 

‘I suppose you mean a seraph, 
sir?’ suggested his son. 

‘She is not in the least like a 
seraph,’ said Sir Harry, as if there 
were something especially deroga- 
tory in the comparison. 

‘My dear fellow, she shall be 
like anything you please,’ Mr. 
Robert Morrison was saying, when 
@ movement on the part of Mr. 
Morrison’s footmen indicated some 
arrival of importance, and Mr. 
Wright, walking forward, began: 

‘ Allow me, my Lord, to have 
the honour of introducing my very 
good friend and most liberal pa- 
rishioner, Mr. Morrison. I am 
proud to have so public-spirited 
and generous a gentleman located 
in this parish. In whatsoever 
place he may have chosen fo cast 
his lot, he has always proved him- 
self a staunch pillar of the Church.’ 

The Bishop, who, being a most 
quiet and unpretending individual, 


looked, but for his dress, much 
less like a bishop than Mr. Wright, 
expressed himself truly delighted 
to make Mr. Morrison’s acquaint- 
ance, and shook hands, with much 
impressiveness, on the side path, to 
which Mr. Morrison had promptly 
descended. 

Then his Lordship stepped, with 
an air of dignified accustomedness, 
which was not at all assumed, 
into the carriage, and Mr. Wright, 
at Mr. Morrison’s solicitation, was 
about to follow, when his eye fell 
on the two young men, who 
had fallen a little back when the 
Bishop appeared on the scene. 

If Mr. Wright had met Calcraft 
in his Sunday clothes wandering 
about Fisherton parish he would 
have raised the rectorial hat in 
greeting. The practice had often 
served him in good stead, and he 
was not going to deviate from it 
now; so he greeted Mr. Robert 
Morrison and Sir Harry Medburn 
with affable condescension, and 
they, as in duty bound, returned 
his salute. 

‘My son, Mr. Wright,’ said Mr. 
Morrison, senior ; ‘ lately returned 
from Egypt; and Sir Harry Med- 
burn,’ added the millionaire. 

Whereupon the Rector seemed 
to expand, physically and morally. 
He could not tell Mr. Robert Mor- 
rison how charmed he was to see 
him at Fisherton. He could not 
express to Sir Harry Medburn how 
delighted he was to make his ac- 
quaintance. 

He trusted they would both come 
on to the Rectory and partake of 
luncheon. Only a few friends to 
meet his Lordship. No ceremony, 
just a glass of wine, a slice of 
meat, and a biscuit. With Mrs. 
Wright absent he could offer little, 
but that little he hoped the young 
men would honour with their pre- 
sence. Nothing loth, the young 
men availed themselves of the in- 
vitation. 























‘Send the carriage back, please 
sir,’ said Mr. Robert Morrison to 
his father; and then the carriage 
referred to, containing the Bishop, 
Mr. Wright, and Mr. Morrison, 
senior, drove off, the Rector re- 
turning the salutations of his pa- 
rishioners in a ‘ king by the grace 
of God and defender of the faith’ 
manner. 

The meagre glass of wine, the 
modest slice of beef, the vague 
biscuit of which Mr. Wright had 
made mention, proved to be simply 
figurative expressions, really re- 
presenting a feast that need have 
shamed the table of no modern 
Belshazzar. 

On the board appeared every- 
thing in season, and many things 
out of it. Each guest, with the 
exception of the Bishop, had con- 
tributed something to the feast, 
which thus came really to assume 
a little of the character of a pic- 
nic. Spring chickens, as large as 
young turkeys, came from the 
yards of Sir John Giles, whose 
* lady’ had made poultry a study, 
and sold sittings of eggs at fabu- 
lous prices. Fruit and flowers 
were contributed by Mr. Morrison ; 
the Rector’s churchwarden, who 
had never before found himself in 
such grand and good company, 
had sent in enough butter, and 
cheese, and bacon from his little 
farm, as he modestly called eight 
hundred acres, as would, Bella 
Miles and Nurse Mary calculated, 
last the family for three weeks. 
As to the other churchwarden, 
who said he was a plain man, and 
did not want to intrude on the Bi- 
shop oranybody else,’ he dispatched 
from his warehouse in town, which 
warehouse happened, ‘ providen- 
tially’ Mr. Wright said, to be the 
description called Italian, such a 
supply of foreign delicacies that 
the Rector’s heart softened towards 
the sometime recalcitrant parish 
representative, and blessed him 
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for all the dainties he shou'd now 
be able to take to the seaside, 
snugly packed, when he next ran 
down to see poor Selina. 

Never, out of a great man’s 
house, had the Bishop beheld such 
preparations in his honour, and as 
it was part and parcel of Mr. 
Wright’s nature and politics to 
give unbounded honour where 
honour was due, his Lordship soon 
understood that the entertainment 
was rather secular than clerical ; 
that the luncheon was but a series 
of gifts laid at his own admirable 
feet, and his soul inclined to the 
man able, at this time of the world, 
to draw such admirable offerings 
from the cellars, and forcing- 
houses, and dairies, and ware- 
houses of his friends, in order to 
do honour to his ecclesiastical 
chief. 

Especially in the matter of that 
port. The Colonel had struck by 


’ accident his Lordship’s weakness. 


He was no gourmand, or gourmet. 
Like most wise people, he liked 
good things when they fell in his 
way; but he was moderate in, and 
not over particular concerning, 
his fare, as became a bishop. 

‘But if he must drink wine,’ 
this was what he said himself, ‘ if 
people would insist on offering 
him something out of a decanter, 
instead of a tumbler of honest 
Bass—a beverage good enough for 
an emperor—he did not care to 
swallow a decoction of black- 
berries.’ 

And no doubt the poor man 
had often been forced to taste the 
products of some even less natural 
vintage, for which reason his Lord- 
ship appreciated the outcome of 
Colonel Leschelles’ cellar, and was 
gracious to him accordingly. 

Now, this pleased Mr. Wright. 
The Colonel was, par excellence, 
his friend, and not his parishioner. 
The Colonel held a different posi- 
tion from that occupied by any one 
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else round and about the table. 
Further, the Colonel and Sir 
Harry Medburn had at once dis- 
covered they knew each other in- 
timately; knew far more about 
each other, in fact, Mr. Wright 
could see plainly, than the baronet 
knew of Mr. Robert Morrison. 

‘Really exceedingly gratifying,’ 
thought the poor Rector, mentally 
planning his evening letter to 
Selina. ‘ Gratifying in the ex- 
treme.’ 

But gratifying as the luncheon 
proved, the tea-party on the lawn, 
to which several ladies, anxious to 
say they had met the Bishop, were 
bidden, proved more gratifying 
still. His Lordship praised the 
grounds, and their state of excel- 
lent cultivation. 

‘Well, it is no praise to me, 
my Lord,’ said Mr. Wright, ‘and 
very little expense either. Ascu- 
rate, I naturally moved about a 
good deal, and in each place where 
we settled my dear wife found 
some sickly gardener, or weakly 
labourer, or pensioner past regular 
work, whom she was able to help— 
for it is marvellous how little does 
help the poor—and now they come 
to us, first one and then the other; 
and when they do, they take off 
their coats and begin to put things 
in order. And they send us, those 
who are in situations, roots and 
plants, the things coming with 
their masters’ compliments, and it 
is wonderful, it is really,’ finished 
Mr. Wright, ‘ how our garden has 
grown and been kept.’ 

The Bishop thought the state 
of the garden spoke highly for 
all parties concerned; which was 
very natural, seeing his Lordship 
had not provided the beef and 
mutton, and arrowroot, and tea 
and so forth, these poor creatures 
needed, and been forced to wait 
months and years for his money, 
like some of the tradesmen Mr. 
Wright benefited by his patronage. 


And then, when the Bishop 
praised the coffee, Mr. Wright said 
it was a present from his good 
kind friend, the parish warden, and 
made by one of his girls; but he 
did not mention that the girl’s 
name was Bella Miles. 

Indeed, during the whole of that 
evening Bella passed muster as 
one of the family. 

Even Robert Morrison, who, 
having seen Maria talking to his 
mother concerning the clothes- 
baskets of flowers, knew only her 
amongst the Rector’s daughters, 
remained under the same delusion, 
until, happening to remark how 
little Miss Bella resembled her 
sister, Lady Giles informed him 
the girl was not even a relation of 
the Wrights, but some orphan, 
whose friends paid Mr. Wright 
only a hundred a year for the 
inestimable advantage of living at 
the Rectory. 

This with a sneer; for Lady 
Giles, who was no match for Mrs. 
Wright either in cleverness or 
repartee, disliked that lady, as is 
the pleasing manner of her pleasing 
sex, for no reason in particular. 

She and Sir John had met the 
Morrisons abroad—had, indeed, 
first directed their attention to 
Fisherton Lodge as a desirable 
place to purchase—therefore she 
and Mr. Robert stood on the basis 
of old acquaintances; and her 
Ladyship hoped Robert—fami- 
liarly called Bob—might marry 
her daughter Victoria, occupied 
at the present moment in scolding 
her maid for malpractices in the 
matter of folding up dresses. 

For Miss Victoria’s name had 
by some mischance been left out 
of the list of invited guests—- 
greatly, to say the truth, at the 
instigation of Miss Maria Wright ; 
and as it would have seemed a 
special insult to Lady Giles to 
invite other unmarried ladies and 
exclude her daughter, no un- 

















married ladies were present— 
always excepting the Rector’s 
family (including Bella Miles)— 
save those who, by reason of there 
remaining no matrimonial pros- 
pect whatsoever, were as good as 
married, or, by reason of lack of 
daughters, better. 

Miss Miles did all that lay in 
her power to make the afternoon 
pass pleasantly. The Bishop com- 
plimented Mr. Wright on his 
charming family; and Mr. Wright 
bowed his delighted acknowledg- 
ments, and said, ‘My Lord, 
though I say it, who perhaps 
should not, throughout England 
there is no more united family 
than mine.’ 

‘And your eldest daughter 
seems a treasure in herself,’ re- 
marked his Lordship, referring to 
Bella. 

‘She is the image of her mother 
when I first saw her,’ said Mr. 
Wright, referring to Maria. 

‘How remarkably unlike,’ 
thought the Bishop, ‘are the rest 
of the children to the mother.’ 

After that a wonderful thing 
happened. The Bishop, while 
talking to Bella Miles, forgot that 
his train left at a certain hour, so 
actually supposed he must wait 
until the next. 

To fill up the interval, some 
one suggested ‘ music’; and Mrs. 
Wright being absent, and Mr. 
Wright knowing perfectly no one 
present but Miss Miles could 
satisfy the ears of a bishop, asked 
her to play. 

And Bella did play. With all 
the power God had given her— 
with all the veins of her heart— 
she brought harmony out of the 
misused piano that night, and 
told to more than one of her 
auditors something of the force 
and passion in her nature. 

‘It is marvellous!’ said the 
Bishop: ‘it is indeed. I could not 
have believed so young a girl ca- 
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pable of playing as she does. I con- 
gratulate you. It is long since I 
have spent so profitable and plea- 
sant a day—a day, I may truly 
say, of unmixed satisfaction. I 
am so much obliged !—thank you 
most earnestly.’ 

And, with the last conventional 
sentence on his lips, exit the 
Bishop in Mr. Morrison’s carriage, 
Mr. Morrison seeing him to the 
station. 

‘What a wonderful girl that 
eldest daughter of our friend 
seems to be,’ said the Bishop, 
speaking on the subject just then 
nearest to his mind. 

‘ She is extremely pretty,’ agreed 
the millionaire, who shared the 
tastes of his son, and who con- 
sidered Maria Wright a much 
‘ sweeter-looking creature’ than 
Miss Miles. 

‘And what an admirable mu- 
sician!’ observed the Bishop. 

‘I am told all the Rector’s 
children are clever in that respect ; 
but Iam no judge of music my- 
self.’ 

‘Your friend the baronet is a 
little attracted in that quarter, or 
I am much deceived,’ said his 
Lordship, a little slyly. 

‘Yes; my son made some re- 
mark to a similar effect,’ answered 
Mr. Morrison, still playing at 
cross purposes ; and the next time 
he met Mr. Wright, he asked 
him some absurd question about 
Sir Harry, and told him even the 
Bishop had noticed how deeply 
the young man was smitten by 
Miss Maria’s pretty face. 

Out of pure mischief Mr. Robert 
Morrison had, after the Bishop 
left, managed to draw Mr. Wright 
apart in order to enlarge on the 
same theme; and accordingly, 
between champagne—a good deal 
of that wine being drunk at a late 
and very cosy supper, at which 
only Colonel Lesckelles, the Rector, 
Mr.. Robert Morrison, and his 
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friend were present—the remem- 
bered affability of the Bishop, 
the success of the day’s pro- 
ceedings, and visions of rank and 
wealth for Maria, Mr. Wright 
went to bed jubilant. 

Not, however, before he had 
written to his better-half. The 
Reverend Dionysius never neglected 
her. If he had remembered few 
other promises in life, the vows 
made at a certain little country 
church in Wicklow were religiously 
kept by plausible, well-intentioned, 
selfish, careless Mr. Wright. 

He had never been selfish to- 
wards Selina ; she and the children 
were always considered first, and 
himself last ; and if sometimes he 
did, as he could not help doing, 
enjoy a day thoroughly in her 
absence, there always succeeded to 
his pleasure a sense of wrong, as 
if his happiness had been pur- 
chased at the cost of a certain 
disloyalty to her. 

For this reason, ere he slept, 
Mr. Wright penned the following 
letter to his absent wife :— 


‘Dearest §.’ (it was thus Mr. 
Wright, in the sacred familiarity 
of matrimonial correspondence, 
usually addressed his Selina)— 
‘Late as it is—One a.m.—I must 
write you a line to say every- 
thing went off splendidly. The 
confirmation—the luncheon—all a 
complete success. His Lordship was 
more than gracious. He was con- 
descendingly familiar; indeed, 
many a rector we have known has 
been far less affable. The girls 
looked lovely—simply lovely; 
Maria in especial, saint-like and 
angelic, reminding me of you know 
who, on the day which made me 
the happiest man in the three 
kingdoms. 

‘ Her dress suited the dear child 
to perfection, and the solemnity of 
the service imparted a look of 
sweet thoughtfulness to her face, 


which endued it with a finishing 
charm. I am not alone in this opi- 
nion. Parental vanity has not led 
me astray on this point. The dear 
girl was universally admired. Good, 
kind, charming Bella looked quite 
plain by comparison. 

‘ Thesimple, modest attire which 
set off the retiring beauty of the 
one failed to suit the very different 
style of our child by adoption, who 
proved herself to-day all you could 
wish. 

‘And now, my dear, I come to 
the pith of my story. Our Maria 
has made a conquest. Of course 
it is not for any poor fallible hu- 
man being to tell how this may 
all turn out; but a certain Sir 
Harry Medburn, staying with the 
Morrisons, has—so young Morrison 
assures me—quite lost his heart to 
our pretty one. He seems a very 
nice fellow, and, I find from Dod, 
is the patron of two livings!!! 

* According to Morrison, he has 
thirteen thousand a year; and 
Leschelles, who knows him well, 
says he will be heir to a Sir Alex- 
ander Kelvin, who made heaps of 
money out in India, and who has 
no other near relative. You will 
not, dearest S., take all this for 
more than it is worth; but I do 
think our sweet child stands a 
very fair chance of being called to 
become my Lady—God bless her! 
Leschelles has invited Medburn to 
stay with him when he leaves the 
Morrisons. I have said nothing to 
Leschelles about Maria. He is odd 
in his notions, as you have often 
remarked ; and I think least said 
in such a case is soonest mended. 

‘ Inclosed is half of a five-pound 
note. It is my last,and I do not 
know where any more is to come 
from at present; but the hour be- 
fore dawn is the darkest, and I 
trust our dawn is near at hand. 

‘I wrote to Mr. Irwin, asking 
him for fifty pounds—just another 
poor fifty—nothing to him, health 
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to you, and ease of mind to me; 
and what do you suppose he did? 
—sent me a statement of account, 
bringing me in one hundred and 
sixty-five pounds overdrawn—as 
if, even supposing he never received 
that amount, it could repay us for 
our loving care of that poor child, 
who is so grateful for our kind- 
ness. He explained that business 
was dull, and money scarce, &c. &c. 
—the usual trade cry, with which 
time has made us so well ac- 
quainted; and he said he must 
really beg me to excuse him from 
making any further advances at 
present. After all, my dear, as you 
say—I beg your pardon, you do 
not say anything so vulgar—but 
you imply there is “ a dirty drop” 
somewhere in Mr. Irwin, and that 
will show itself. The longer I live, 
the more fully satisfied I feel that 
blood cannot associate for any length 
of time with bone. If you could 


only see the difference there is be- - 


tween young Morrison and his 
friend Sir Harry! But, of course, 
you will see, and, as usual, draw 
your own admirable conclusions. 

‘Don’t buy anything this week 
till you see the hamper unpacked 
which I shall take down the day 
after to-morrow. 

‘ Every one contributed to to- 
day’s feast. We have had in our 
lives, spite of much anxiety, my 
dear S., great cause for thankful- 
ness; but could you have seen 
the success of to-day, you must 
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have called it a complete victory. 
Nothing could have been better. 
I do not believe his Lordship ever 
sat to a better luncheon, better 
served, in his life. 

‘ Good night—or, rather, good 
morning, darling. Kiss the young 
master for me. What do you think 
of Leschelles and Medburn for 
godfathers, with Bella Miles for 
godmother? The conjunction 
might please even W .C.I1., and be 
beneficial to the rogue hereafter. 

‘ Ever yours devotedly, 
* Dion.’ 


Having addressed, and sealed 
up, and stamped which epistle, hers 
devotedly Dion put on his hat, 
and, whistling softly to himself, 
walked up to the little village shop 
that served as post-office, in order 
to drop his love-letter in the box. 

It was a beautiful night, tender 
and mild, with refreshing perfumes 
pervading the air, the sky laden 
with a suspicion of light from the 
coming day. 

The Rector extended his walk, 
and strolled on past Fisherton 
Lodge, and on to Riversdale, thence 
home. 

‘Our dear Maria,’ he thought, 
‘shall be mistress over a finer es- 
tablishment than either of these. 
And there have been people who 
thought they could crush me. Ah! 
they did not quite understand the 
Rey. Mr. Wright!’ 


(To be continued.) 
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THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. 


COMMONPLACE of conversa- 

tion, which is only too sadly 
true, is for ever reminding us that 
the activity and energy of this age, 
with its quenchless thirst for 
physical and mental movement, 
has swept off the face of the earth 
a certain very interesting type of 
the human individual. All English 
generations before our own have 
had time to produce a race of men 
who, without much creative power, 
have possessed a passion for learn- 
ing, a craving for reflective intel- 
lectual exercise, a faculty for the 
successful cultivation of belles- 
lettres, which, indeed, have added 
little to the stores of our literature 
except some verses, some scholia, 
or some reflections, but which 
have done inestimable service in 
making broad and solid the culture 
of the educated minority. A quiet 
practical life, without strain and 
without the possibility of poverty, 
has enabled them to cultivate 
what was called a hundred years 
ago ‘an elegant retirement.’ Now 
the fever of business and the 
widening of all intellectual in- 
terests, the fight for life and the 
claims of society, conspire to reduce 
to a minimum the numbers of 
those who are able and willing to 
devote themselves to the study of 
letters for its own sake. The 
‘people of quality’ who did so 
much in a quiet way for poetry, 
classical learning, archeology, and 
music in the eighteenth century 
are either tempted into the wasting 
circle of the politics of the hour, 
or if they give themselves to in- 
tellectual exercise at all, it is 
rather in the channel of experi- 
mental science. The gentlemen 
who met seventy years ago to 
quote Pindar over their wine, or 
to discuss Lord Byron’s poems 
over’a cup of green tea with my 


lady, now flock, with geological 
specimens in their pockets, to the 
meetings of the British Association, 
or argue about the acoustic trans- 
parency of tke atmosphere with 
scientific ladies from Girton. It 
would be idle to discuss the ad- 
vantage or disadvantage of the 
new state of things. The times 
change, and we change with them. 
No doubt the port-wine was heady, 
the classic quotations monotonous, 
the criticism dreary and stupid, 
in the old-world days of elegant 
retirement. Possibly the present 
fashion for the anatomy of phe- 
nomena may one day seem to have 
been a scraping among dry bones. 
The fact is indisputable that the 
race of gentlemen who combined 
ease and the belles-lettres with an 
affectionate study of the classics 
has completely passed away. And 
Thomas Love Peacock was the last 
and by no means the least worthy 
of them. 

Many of the characteristics of a 
‘last man’ clung about Mr. Pea- 
cock. He was suspicious, resentful 
and dolorous in his aspect towards 
the world in general, hopeless for 
the future, regretful of the past, 
using satire as punishment, not 
as correction, and saved only by 
his affectionate and generous inner 
nature from the moroseness of dis- 
appointment and despair. Born 
in a generation full of the ferment 
of new hopes and aims, stirring 
with fresh intellectual stimulus 
towards all kinds of literary re- 
vival, a generation, too, remarkable 
for its ardent friendships and 
partizanships, Peacock remained, 
like Rogers, quite aloof, and, in 
this most unlike Rogers, without 
personal communion with the men 
of his time. Shelley is almost the 
only literary friend his grand- 
daughter mentions in her recently- 


















published biography of him, and 
his antagonism to all the other 
poets is ludicrously patent in his 
writings. It was not that he was 
envious of their success; his 
nature was altogether too noble 
for so base an emotion as envy to 
take root in it; but he conscien- 
tiously disapproved of their inno- 
vations, and would have been 
content to find all modern litera- 
ture destroyed, and the latest 
attainable verse to be the tragedies 
of Seneca. There was something 
beautifully impartial in his disdain 
for his contemporaries ; the Lake 
School, the Cockney School, the 
Satanic School, all alike to him 
were heretics of the deepest dye. 
Walter Scott the Enchanter of the 
North? Mr. Peacock averred that 
the man who arranged the panto- 
mimes at Drury Lane was a much 
greater enchanter! Southey was a 
god ‘of the garden of the golden 
apples of corruption,’ and the deity 
was rudely and most inaptly 
named! Coleridge is the ‘self- 
elected laureate of the asinine 
king,’ and all the poets of the day, 
even Byron, fall under the lash of 
this unlimited invective. Of course, 
with such singular and unconcilia- 
tory tastes, Peacock’s own books 
were not likely to have much 
success. 


* Quis leget hac ? Nemo, hercule, nemo ; 
Vel duo, vel nemo!’ 


might appropriately have been 
asked and answered in sight of 
such books as these; and yet, as 
what is intrinsically good will 
never wholly lack readers, in spite 
of all their author did to make 
them unpopular, ‘ Headlong Hall,’ 
* Crotchet Castle,’ and the rest of 
Peacock’s novels have never been 
without admirers, and now seem 
destined to enjoy a fresh lease of 
immortality. 

Shelley, who appreciated and 
understood Peacock more than 
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most men then living, wrote of 
him in his letter to Maria Gis- 
borne :— 
* His fine wit 
Makes such a wound, the knife is lost in 
it; 
A strain too learned for a shallow age, 
Too wise for selfish bigots; let his page 
Which charms the chosen spirits of his 
time, 
Fold itself up for a serener clime 
Of years to come, and find its recompense 
In that just expectation.’ 


This was written in 1820, and 
after fifty-five years the prophecy 
has been fulfilled, the recompense 
has come at last. The seven novels 
of Mr. Peacock, his poems, and all 
the most important of his fugitive 
writings have been collected into 
three stout volumes, which Mr. 
Cole edits, Lord Houghton intro- 
duces, and the poet’s granddaugh- 
ter prefaces with a clear and 
sensible biography. It is therefore 
to be hoped that the serener clime 
of which Shelley sang has been 
reached at last, since in the general 
frenzy for reproduction, when much 
far less worthy of revival is re- 
stored, this learned and witty 
writer also is preserved from ob- 
livion. 

Thomas Love Peacock was born 
at Weymouth on the 18th of 
October, 1785; his father was a 
London merchant, his mother, as 
we are quaintly informed, the only 
daughter of a naval officer who 
lost one of his legs in an action at 
sea. These two types were both 
manifest in his future character. 
He never lost the middle-class 
habits of the staid, practical man 
of business, and all his life he 
managed to combine with his 
office hours and with the classics 
a seemingly inconsistent interest 
in everything that had to do with 
shipping. In fact, at one epoch of 
his life the occult influence of the 
hero who lost one of his legs at 
sea was so strong upon him as to 
shut out almost all other interests ; 
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for when he sueceeded James Mill 
in the service of the East India 
Company, he was the first to 
suggest and to prove the practic- 
ability of making long voyages by 
steam, and it was in consequence 
of important evidence given by him 
before the House of Commons that 
iron men-of-war of a new class and 
light draught were constructed and 
used. As these matters occupied 
the whole of his time and attention 
from 1831, when, as he proved by 
the publication of ‘ Crotchet Castle,’ 
he was at the very zenith of his 
power as a writer, they are not to 
be passed over in silence. There 
can be no doubt that, had the 
period of his comparative idleness 
lasted ten years longer, he would 
have been able to produce works of 
far higher finish than any he has 
left behind him. But it was not 
in any such dubiously ancestral 
manner only that his mother in- 
fluenced his development of cha- 
racter. She is said to have been 
@ woman of unusual gifts, and the 
tenderest loving sympathy existed 
between them, broken only by her 
death. She lived, with undimin- 
ished powers of mind, until 1833; 
Peacock had, from the first lispings 
of his boyish years, been accus- 
tomed to discuss everything with 
her, and lay before her everything 
he wrote. We do not learn that 
his amiable wife had any special 
proclivity to literature, and it 
seems certain that after his mar- 
riage his mother retained her 
affectionate censorship over his 
writings. Her death depressed 
him exceedingly, and, as we have 
already said, he wrote nothing 
more for nearly thirty years. The 
pressure of business and thé lack 
of home sympathy may have united 
to make authorship too irksome 
to be continued. 

As a child he was peculiarly and 
strikingly beautiful, with masses 
of flaxen curls that hung below 


his waist, and with bright, intelli- 
gent eyes. Poor stupid old Queen 
Charlotte, consumed with her 
habitual ennui, was driving along 
in her chariot one day, when this 
bright and sunny child flashed 
across her. The carriage had to 
stop, Master Tom Peacock was 
called to the side, and a royal kiss 
was imprinted between the yellow 
curls. His schoolmaster predicted 
that he would be one of the most 
remarkable men of his day. The 
same brilliant appearance that fas- 
cinated the queen and the dominie 
into such unwonted graciousness 
remained with him through life. 
The pretty boy grew up into a very 
handsome man, and there was 
something especially noble about 
him in extreme old age, the massive 
and powerful features being set off 
by masses of wavy white hair. 
When he was thirteen, he met 
with these words in some book: 
‘To be competently skilled in 
ancient learning is by no means a 
work ‘of such insuperable pains.’ 
The desire for classic study had 
begun to spring up in him already ; 
this dictum determined him in his 
resolution. The wise and sym- 
pathetic mother (his father died 
when he was three years old) was 
pleaded with, and the unusual step 
was taken of immediately leaving 
school to begin a course of careful 
self-tuition. Strange to say, the 
experiment succeeded ; the young 
boy began to read the best books 
of antique literature with no other 
help than could be obtained from 
the best German critics, and the 
marginalia of Heyne and Hermann 
took the place of schoolmaster and 
tutor. Three years later, Peacock 
being sixteen years old, a fresh 
experiment was made ; he induced 
his mother to give up their house 
at Chertsey and come up to 
Bloomsbury to live, where, in daily 
attendance at the British Museum, 
he went through those rarer 














classics unattainable elsewhere, 
and illustrated the whole by study- 
ing the statues, bas-reliefs, gems, 


and whatever other relics of 
ancient civilisation he could find 
there. It is no wonder that, with 
such an aptitude for work and 
with such golden opportunities, 
he soon became one of the most 
accomplished scholars of his 
day. 


* Back to his studies, fresher than at first, 
Fierce as a dragon, 
He, soul-hydroptic with a sacred thirst, 
Sucked at the flagon,’ 


until he became so saturated with 
the antique ichor that he could 
hardly speak, write, or think with- 
out reference to ancicnt thought, 
writing, or speech. He gaily 
answered a doctrine of chemical 
science by quoting an epigram of 
Rhianus ; if the talk was of ghosts, 
he had a story from Petronius 
Arbiter; a hypochondriac friend 
was comforted with a precious 
scripture out of Lucretius. And 
yet, with all this, he was not by 
any means a cold or bloodless 
pedant. His use of learning was 
much the same as Ben Jonson’s, 
with whom, indeed, he had much 
intellectual relationship. The pro- 
fusion of learned details gives 
colour and richness to ‘ Volpone’ 
and to ‘ Crotchet Castle’ ; it is only 
in the feebler works of these 
writers that one becomes weary of 
the perpetual dropping of Latinity. 
And if it be objected that to quote 
Latin and Greek in novels is not 
a usual or approved practice, it 
may be answered that Peacock’s 
novels are exceedingly unusual and 
unconventional in form and struc- 
ture. If they were not so, they 
would not have survived, for their 
greatest merit consists in their 
strangeness. His familiarity with 
the antique enabled Mr. Peacock 
with ease to throw his thoughts 
into a form of words that was 
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exquisitely fastidious and delicate, 
and one great pleasure attainable 
from his writings is the constant 
contrast between the violence of 
the idea and the polished suavity 
of its expression. 

In 1804 he published his first 
work, a thin pamphlet of humor- 
ous verse called ‘The Monks of 
St. Mark.’ In 1806 a more im- 
portant volume followed, ‘Palmyra, 
and other Poems,’ ‘ Palmyra’ being 
a rather good ode in the manner 
of Collins. And it was just at 
this time that a romantic phase of 
his experience began. In 1807 
the family returned to their old 
home in Chertsey; Peacock was 
twenty-two, and his studies, at all 
events the more arduous part of 
them, fairly over. He fell in love 
with a beautiful girl of eighteen, 
and they met daily, through the 
summer months of 1807, in the 
romantic ruins of Newark Abbey. 
This attachment was very deep and 
sincere on Peacock’s side, butowing 
to the malicious misrepresentations 
of a third person, the engagement 
was broken off. The young lady, 
believing herself deserted, married 
another man. Peacock never re- 
covered from this disappointment ; 
in later life his favourite haunt 
was Newark Abbey, and a few 
days before his death, he called his 
granddaughter to his side, and 
whispered to her that he had been 
‘dreaming of dear Fanny,’ telling 
her that the dream comforted him, 
and that it often repeated itself. 
The memory of the first love was 
fresh after sixty years. He drew 
a portrait of this lady in ‘ Crotchct 
Castle’ as Miss Touchandgo, who, 
curiously enough, is described as 
living, not in the valley of the 
Thames, but in that very district of 
Caernarvonshire from which the 
author took his eventual wife. 
His best serious verses seem to be 
inspired by the memory of Fanny, 
and when, nearly at the end of his 
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life, he wrote the beautiful stanzas 
in ‘ Gryll Grange’ beginning : 
‘I played with you ’mid cowslips blowing, 
When I was six and you were four ; 
When garlands weaving, flower-balls 
throwing, 
Were pleasures soon to please no 
more, 
Through groves and meads, o’er grass 
and heather, 
With little playmates, to and fro, 
We wandered hand in hand together; 
But that was sixty years ago,’ 


he seeemed still to reflect with 
sadness on this early disappoint- 
ment. 

In 1808 Mr. Peacock, for the 
first and only time in his life, took 
part in active service. He was 
appointed under-secretary to Sir 
Home Popham, and to Flushing 
on board H.MS. ‘ Venerable.’ It 
was detestable to him to be so 
engaged ; with his usual vehemence 
he declared that his mind was 
being degraded and his morals 
contaminated. 

‘As to writing poetry, or doing any- 
thing else that is rational, in this floating 
Inferno, it is almost next to a moral im- 
possibility. I would give the world now 
to be at home.’ 


His wish was very soon granted 
him, for in 1809 he left the 
* Venerable,’ where, in spite of all 
his sorrows, he seems to have 
written a good deal of verse. From 
this time until his entering the 
service of the East India Company 
in 1819, he spent ten years in 
happy pastoral wanderings through 
North Wales and the Valley of the 
Thames, the two districts of English 
scenery which fascinated him most, 
and both of which he explored with 
the utmost affection and patience. 
At Oxford,in 1809, he finished a 
long poem, the ‘Genius of the 
Thames,’ which had some success, 
and immediately after its publica- 
tion he took his first ramble in 
North Wales. How thoroughly he 
was familiar with the scenery of 
Merionethshire and Caernarvon- 


shire his novels amply testify. 
The whole scene of ‘ Headlong 
Hall’ is laid in the latter county ; 
‘ Melincourt’ is supposed to be 
enacted in Westmoreland, but the 
landscape is the same. ‘The 
Misfortunes of Elphin’ is wholly 
taken up with Welsh history and 
legend ; in ‘ Crotchet Castle’ the 
whole party of dramatis persone 
make the very voyage Peacock so 
dearly loved to make, from Chert- 
sey, by Oxford, through the canal 
that connects the Thames with the 
Severn, into the Ellesmere Canal, 
mooring at last by the aqueduct of 
Pontycysylity in the Vale of Llan- 
gollen. The remainder of the plot 
is carried out in the Snowdon 
region. In fact, the critics who love 
to classify everybody into this or 
that school, might put Peacock all 
by himself into the Welsh School 
of poetry. The romantic beauty of 
the mountains enchanted him, and 
he spent some winter months of 
1810 most rapturously in the 
heart of Merionethshire, ‘ some- 
times skipping about, singing, and 
playing all sorts of ridiculous 
antics, at others doling out staves 
of sorrow, and meditating on 
daggers and laurel-water.’ Here 
he became acquainted with Dr. 
Gryffydh, whose daughter Jane 
pleased Peacock ‘by talking of 
Scipio and Hannibal, and the 
Emperor Otho.” This judicious 
display of classical tastes led to 
the happiest results, for the lady 
eventually became his wife, ‘ the 
white Snowdonian antelope and 
mountain Fair’ of Shelley’s poem 
ten years later. 

Peacock saw Shelley for the 
first time in 1812, just before the 
latter went to Tanyrallt. An in- 
timate friendship sprang up be- 
tween them, and amongst all 
Shelley’s wayward wanderings the 
correspondence between the friends 
was never broken off. There could 
have been little spiritual com- 

















munion between the two, but there 
was much in Peacock’s nature 
with which Shelley would feel a 
superficial sympathy, and the 
serene good sense and even temper 
of the older of the two seem to 
have soothed the wayward and 
self-torturing spirit of the younger. 
They had no perceptible influence 
on one another in style or manner 
of literary labour; and I confess 
myself at a loss to understand 
Lord Houghton when he attributes 
Shelley’s rapid progress in poetry 
to his association with Peacock. 
As a matter of fact, during his 
lifetime Peacock seems to have 
taken very little notice of Shelley’s 
poetry. The two friends discussed 
the classics together and played 
together at floating paper-boats ; 
Peacock listened with sarcastic 
silence to Shelley’s rhapsodical 
schemes for the renovation of 
mankind, but beyond suggesting a 
title for one poem, ‘ Alastor,’ and 
sitting by the poet’s side during 
the composition of another, ‘ The 
Revolt of Islam,’ he seems to have 
had no influence on or interest in 
Shelley’s imaginative work. It is 
especially noticeable that the hero 
of ‘Nightmare Abbey,’ who is 
avowedly Shelley, is not given to 
writing verses at all, but occupied 
with transcendental philosophy 
and with schemes for the improve- 
ment of the human race. At all 
events, the personal attachment 
between them was totally inde- 
pendent of any assumed literary 
benefit, of any mutual position of 
pupil and teacher. In 1815 Pea- 
cock went to live at Great Marlow, 
Shelley being then settled a mile 
away among the glorious Bishan 
woods. No scenery is more cha- 
racteristically English than this. 
The exquisite river, winding ma- 
jestically between meadows and 
copses, forms the invariable centre 
of the landscape, now overhung by 
steep woods, now touching the 
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feet of some quaint little town, 
that sits, as Balzac says of Tours, 
with its feet in the water, splash- 
ing the river with the tips of its 
fingers ; now the trees open to give 
a wide view over the hedgerows to 
a bowery village, and its ivied 
steeple; now they close again into 
a gloom mysterious and sombre 
even in the heart of summer. But 
it is the river that gives character 
to it all: in winter rains there 
are strange slate-coloured har- 
monies on the face of the stream ; 
in spring it is dappled with sun- 
shine and shadows; in summer the 
sparkling lines of the eddies are 
incessantly cool and refreshing to 
the eye; in autumn the richest 
tones of amber and russet are 
reflected upon it from sky and 
woods. Itis never the same for 
many moments; it contains the 
very essence of mutability, with 
none of the painful elements of 
decay. The Thames has affected 
the character of English literature 
more than we readily allow. From 
the ‘Confessio Amantio’ down- 
wards, the English poets have been 
lovers and disciples of the river, 
and both Shelley and Peacock fell 
under its witchery. 

With 1815 began a period of 
great literary activity for both 
these men. In company with Shel- 
ley’s biographer, Mr. Hogg, they 
took long expeditions on foot or by 
boat, and filled up the spare hours 
with incessant authorship. The 
first result on Peacock’s part was 
the appearance of his first novel, 
‘ Headlong Hall,’ in 1816. It ex- 
cited attention at once, was much 
praised and widely read, and ran 
through three editions. The plan 


of the book was precisely that 
which he adhered to throughout 
his novels, and therefore, although 
‘ Headlong Hall’ is far from being 
his masterpiece, we may describe 
it somewhat minutely as a speci- 
men of Peacock’s manner. The 
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scene is laid ‘atthe seat of the 
ancient and honourable family of 
the Headlongs, of the Vale of Llan- 
berris, in Caernarvonshire.’ The 
present head of this dignified 
house, Harry Headlong, Esq., en- 
tertains a large number of guests 
at his house, each of whom repre- 
sents a particular eccentricity, or 
peculiarity of mind. The four 
principal persons are, ‘ Mr. Foster, 
the perfectibilian; Mr. Escot, the 
deteriorationist ; Mr. Jenkison, the 
statu-quo-ite ; and the Rev. Dr. 
Gaster, who, though of course 
neither a philosopher nor a man of 
taste, had so won upon the Squire’s 
fancy by a learned dissertation on 
the art of stuffing a turkey, that 
he concluded no Christmas party 
would be complete without him.’ 
These illuminati, of course, con- 
verse, and their whims and oddi- 
ties make up the whole body of 
the novel. There is scarcely any 
effort at weaving a plot; there are 
but few, and those very mechani- 
cal, adventures; and there is no 
attempt made to develop character. 
In fact, the charge brought against 
Dickens,that he described the eccen- 
tric accessories of an individuality, 
but did not touch the individuality 
itself, is wholly true of Peacock. 
As I said before, his manner is 
exceedingly like that of Ben Jonson, 
and his characters are essentially 
the ‘humours’ of the time. The 
people meet round the breakfast 
or dinner-table, and hold Socratic 
dialogues about philosophy, and 
the Scotch, and scholia on Aristo- 
phanes, and the way to cook wood- 
cocks, and then philosophy again ; 
the whole evolved in a series of 
keen, bright sentences, full of hu- 
mour, extravagance, elegant learn- 
ing, and monstrous paradox. No 
subject is harped upon long enough 
to become tiresome, and the dia- 
logues are interspersed with senti- 
mental or bacchanalian songs, and 
relieved by little adventures or 


the advent of new guests. The 
chapters are generally wound up 
with a quarrel, in this way :— 

*“] admit,” said Mr. Foster, “ there are 
many things may, and therefore will, be 
changed for the better.” 

‘“Not on the present system,” said Mr. 
Escot, “in which every change is for the 
worse.” 

*“In matters of taste I am sure it is,” 
said Mr. Gall, “there is in fact no such 
thing as good taste left in the world.” 

*“Oh Mr. Gall!’ said Miss Philomela 
Poppyseed, “I thought my novel—” 

*“ My paintings,” said Sir Patrick 
O’Prism— 

*“ My ode,” said Mr. MacLaurel— 

‘“ My ballad,” said Mr. Nightshade— 

*“ My essay,” said Mr. Trench— 

*“ My sonata,” said Mr. Chromatic— 

‘My claret,” said Squire Headlong— 

*“ My lectures,” said Mr. Cranium— 

‘“ Vanity of vanities,” said the Reverend 
Doctor Gaster, turning down an empty 
egg-shell, “all is vanity and vexation of 
spirit.” ’ 

And by such means the disquisi- 
tions are never allowed to become 
tedious. ‘ Headlong Hall’ contains 
some passages of invective against 
the errors of modern society, that 
have a remarkable likeness to cer- 
tain views of Shelley’s. We may 
pause to quote one sentence, as an 
example of Peacock’s more earnest 
and more impassioned manner :— 


*The youth of one sex is consumed in 
slavery, disappointment, and spleen ; that 
of the other, in frantic folly and selfish 
intemperance ; till, at length, on the 
necks of a couple so enfeebled, so per- 
verted, so distempered both in body and 
soul, society throws the yoke of marriage, 
that yoke which, once riveted on the 
necks of its victims, clings to them like 
the poisoned garments of Nessus or Medea. 
What can be expected from these ill- 
assorted yoke-fellows, but that, like two 
ill-tempered hounds, coupled by a tyranni 
cal sportsman, they should drag on their 
indissoluble fetter, snarling and growl- 
ing, and pulling in different directions ? 
What can be expected from their wretched 
offspring, but sickness and suffering, pre- 
mature decrepitude, and untimely death? 
In this, as in every other institution of 
civilised society, avarice, luxury, and 
disease constitute the triangular harmony 
of the life of man.’ 


Whether this is justly said may 














be doubted; there can be no ques- 
tion that it is finely said. 

The winter, 1815-16, was full of 
quiet pleasure. Shelley’s house at 
Bishopgate, the eastern entrance to 
Windsor Park, was the rendezvous, 
Peacock walking over from Mar- 
low, and Hogg less frequently walk- 
ing down from London. ‘This 
winter was,’ as Mr. Hogg expressed 
it, ‘a mere Atticism. Our studies 
were exclusively Greek.’ Shelley 
was writing ‘Alastor’; Peacock was 
finishing ‘ Headlong Hall,’ and be- 
ginning ‘ Melincourt,’ when the 
habitual restlessness took Shelley 
off to Switzerland. In August 1816 
Shelley came back to Marlow, and 
took a house there, for the special 
design of being near Peacock. In 
December of the same year Harriet 
Shelley drowned herself in the 
Serpentine, and a few days after- 
wards Percy Shelley married Mary 
Godwin. Such were the events 
that surrounded the composition 
of ‘ Melincourt,’ which was pub- 
lished in 1817. It is of all Pea- 
cock’s works the most considerable 
in size, attaining almost to the 
usual novel standard, most of the 
others being far below it. Byron 
greatly admired it, and Shelley 
told Peacock that every one pre- 
ferred it to his other books. It is 
difficult, however, to subscribe to 
this. ‘ Melincourt’ is an enlarge- 
ment of Lord Monboddo’s fantastic 
notion of a civilised orang-outang, 
not like the celebrated one in 
‘Count Robert of Paris ’—still a 
brute, though intelligent and tame 
—but an educated and elegant 
ape, practised in all the usages of 
society. Sir Oran Haut-Ton is a 
wild man of the Angola woods, 
caught very young, and carefully 
trained, who is put up to represent 
in Parliament the extremely rotten 
borough of Onevote. The only fa- 
culty he has been unable to gain 
is that of speech. He solaces him- 
self with lonely hours of flute- 
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playing in the forest, and it is 
suggested that he may have been 
that resurrection of the visible Pan 
of which the Orphic Hymns pro- 
phesied. There is a charming he- 
roine, Anthelia Melincourt, a lady 
quite after Mr. Peacock’s heart, 
who reads Tasso, and desires to 
read Sophocles. Her the courtly 
but hirsute Sir Oran delivers from 
instant death in a roaring chasm. 
He forms for the lovely nymph the 
same kind of reverential attach- 
ment that the Satyr in Fletcher’s 
‘Faithful Shepherdess’ forms for 
Corin. Anthelia marries an ideal 
philanthropist, Mr. Forester, ‘a dis- 
interested cultivator of the rural 
virtues,’ and the gentle Sir Oran 
Haut-Ton comes to live with them, 
learning in time every art but the 
art of speech. All this framework 
is very mad indeed, and the dia- 
logues are less witty than usual. 
This year of 1817 was a pleasant 
one at Marlow. Godwin and the 
Leigh Hunts often came down to 
see the Shelleys. There was a good 
deal of rowing and sailing, and 
Peacock and Shelley took long 
walks in every direction. In the 
summer the latter composed ‘Laon 
and Cythna,’ which afterwards be- 
came ‘The Revolt of Islam’; and 
Mr. Peacock was one of those who 
most s‘renuously urged the omis- 
sion of various passages which 
they rightly considered indiscreet. 
The friends were in the habit of 
frequently walking to London, 
through Uxbridge, and Peacock 
reports that, in spite of his delicate 
appearance, Shelley was never tired. 
Fragile as he looked, he had great 
muscular strength. But this happy 
time soon came to an end. Early 
in 1818 he left Marlow, and, after 
a short stay in London, left Eng- 
land in the March of that year, 
never toreturn. Peacock consoled 
himself by writing his third, and 
perhaps, on the whole, his most 
amusing novel, ‘Nightmare Abbey.’ 
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‘Nightmare Abbey’ is a skit 
upon the melancholy and tran- 
scendental romanticism that was 
just then in fashion, and which 
Peacock held in abomination. The 
name is that of a highly pic- 
turesque, semi-dilapidated mansion 
in Lincolnshire, between the sea 
and the fens, the property of Chris- 
topher Glowry, Esq., a gentleman 
of atrabilious temperament, and 
much troubled with blue devils. 
He is a widower; but he has one 
son, Scythrop, as melancholy as 
himself. This is intended as a 
portrait of Shelley. As it is dreary 
at Nightmare Abbey, a few con- 
genial friends are invited down 
from London ; amongst others, Mr. 
Flosky (8S. T. Coleridge), ‘a very 
lachrymose and morbid gentleman, 
of some note in the literary world. 
.... The part of his character 
which recommended him to Mr. 
Glowry was his very fine sense of 
the grim and the tearful.’ Some of 
this satirical portraiture of Cole- 
ridge is excellent. ‘Mystery was 
his mental element. He lived in 
the midst of that visionary world, 
in which nothing is but what is 
not. He dreamed with his eyes 
open, and saw ghosts dancing 
round him at noontide. He had 
been in bis youth an enthusiast 
for liberty, and had hailed the 
dawn of the French Revolution as 
the promise of a day that was to 
banish war and slavery, and every 
form of vice and misery from the 
face of the earth. Because this 
was not done, he deduced that no- 
thing was done. . . . He plunged 
into the central opacity of Kantian 
metaphysics, and lay perdu several 
years in transcendental darkness, 
till the common daylight of com- 
mon sense became intolerable to 
his eyes.’ Then there is an amus- 
ing Mr. Toobad, who is always an- 
nouncing in a doleful voice, after 
every mishap, ‘ The devil is come 
among you, having great wrath.’ 


There is also a very witty, genial, 
and worldly divine, the Rev. Mr. 
Larynx, and, in fact, a very nice 
little group of what may be called 
the usual Pavonian phantoms! Scy- 
throp, left alone in the Abbey, has 
become seized with a passion for 
reforming the world, passes whole 
mornings immersed in gloomy re- 
verie, and publishes a treatise on 
the regeneration of the human 
species. Only seven copies are 
sold; but these, he avers, will be 
the seven golden candlesticks that 
will illuminate the world. He has 
a tower in the Abbey overlooking 
the sea, and, introducing a dumb 
carpenter into it, he fills the walls 
with sliding pannels and secret 
chambers. Such is his condition 
when his father returns from Lon- 
don, and the guests arrive. Among 
them is Miss Marionetta O’Carroll, 
a very blooming and accomplished 
lady, who immediately falls in love 
with Scythrop, who becomes an 
easy conquest. Scythrop, like Shel- 
ley, had received many ‘ pure an- 
ticipated cognitions of combinations 
of beauty and intelligence, which, 
he had some misgivings, were not 
exactly realised in his cousin Ma- 
rionetta ; but, in spite of these mis- 
givings, hesoon became distractedly 
in love.’ All this kind of amatory 
oscillation Peacock had seen too 
much of already. Marionetta is a 
portrait of poor Harriet Shelley. 
Mr. Glowry objects to the match, as 
Marionetta has no fortune, and re- 
quests her to desist her flirtations:— 


‘But when Marionetta hinted that she 
was to leave the Abbey immediately, 
Scythrop snatched from its repository 
his ancestor’s skull, filled it with Madeira, 
and, presenting himself before Mr. Glowry, 
threatened to drink off the contents if 
Mr. Glowry did not immediately promise 
that Marionetta should not be taken from 
the Abbey without her own consent. 
Mr. Glowry, who took the Maderia to be 
some deadly beverage, gave the required 
promise in dismal panic, Scythrop re- 
turned to Marionetta with a joyful heart, 
and drank the Madeira by the way.’ 














Of course a transcendental lady, 
of brilliant beauty, comes to sepa- 
rate him from Marionetta. The 
Unknown has been outlawed for 
her republican sentiments, and she 
takes refuge in Scythrop’s tower, 
behind the sliding panels. ‘ Scy- 
throp found,’ like Shelley, ‘ that 
his soul had a greater capacity of 
love than the image of Marionetta 
had filled.’ His esoteric and his 
exoteric love give him the greatest 
perplexity ; he loves each when he 
is alone in her presence. ‘ The old 
proverb concerning two strings in 
a bow gave him some gleams of 
comfort ; but that concerning two 
stools occurred to him more fre- 
quently, and covered his forehead 
with a cold perspiration.’ Mean- 
while the party below has been 
joined by Mr. Asterias, the inver- 
tebrate zoologist, and by Mr. Cy- 
press, the poet, in other words, 
Lord Byron. Mr. Cypress mainly 
talks ‘Childe Harold’ reduced to 
prose; but he also sings certain 
dolorous ditties, in which the By- 
ronic manner is superbly imitated, 
such as: 

* There is a fever of the spirit, 


The brand of Cain’s unresting doom, 
Which, in the lone dark souls that bear 


it. 
Glows like the lamp in Tullia’s tomb’; 


or joins in bacchanalian choruses 
with Mr. Hilary and the Rev. Mr. 
Larynx. We will quote one of 
these, as a good example of Pea- 
cock’s happiest poetic manner :— 


* Seamen three! what men be ye ? 
Gotham’s three wise men we be. 
Whither in your bow] so free? 

To rake the moon from out the sea. 

The bowl goes trim. The moon doth 
shine. 

And our ballast is old wine ; 

And your ballast is old wine.’ 


* Who art thou, so fast adrift ? 

I am he they call Old Care. 
Here on board we will thee lift. 
No: I may not enter there, 
Wherefore so? "Tis Jove’s decree, 
In a bowl Care may not be; 
In a bowl Care may not be.” 
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‘Fear ye not the waves that roll ? 
No: in charmed bow! we swim. 
What the charm that floats the bow] ? 
Water may not pass the brim. 
The bowl goes trim. The moon doth 
shine. 
And our ballast is old wine; 
And your ballast is old wine.’ 


This is one of the happiest extra- 
vagances that the Vinous Muse ever 
inspired ; the wit is of the genuine 
order, terse and quick, and the 
versification is perfection. ‘ Night- 
mare Abbey’ closes with the com- 
plete discomfiture of Scythrop, 
who falls with a suddenness that 
is almost tragical between the two 
chairs of his affection. The novel 
reached Shelley at Leghorn in the 
summer of 1819. He wrote, ‘I 
am delighted with “ Nightmare 
Abbey.” I think Scythrop a 
character admirably conceived and 
executed, and I know not how to 
praise sufficiently the lightness, 
chastity, and strength of the lan- 
guage of the whole. It, perhaps, 
exceeds all your works in this.’ 
To this criticism nothing can be 
added, except a word to say how 
irresistibly amusing, absolutely 
laughter-provoking, the conversa- 
tions and episodes are. 

Time crept on, and changes 
came. Marlow knew them all no 
more. Peacock came up to Lon- 
don in 1819, and accepted a clerk- 
ship in the Examiner’s Office of 
the East India Company. His 
novels had introduced him to the 
notice of the directors, and he 
used to say that he owed all his 
success in life to his Greek quota- 
tions. After his examination his 
papers were returned to him with 
this brief but flattering remark: 
‘ Nothing superfluous and nothing 
wanting.’ The ‘ Caernarvonshire 
nymph,’ Miss Jane Gryffydh, now 
returned to his thoughts, and in 
1820 he married her—a fact which 
he communicated to Shelley, then 
at Pisa, in a laconic and business- 
like manner that amused and sti- 
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mulated the poet into the passage 
of his ‘ Letter to Maria Gisborne,’ 
of which some lines have been 
already quoted. Now, for the 
first and last time in his life, Pea- 
cock mixed a little in literary 
society. Horace and James Smith 
were genial neighbours, and Bryan 
Waller Proctor; but the most ap- 
preciated of all was an extraordi- 
nary person, Mr. Thomas Taylor, 
commonly called ‘ Pagan Taylor,’ 
who affected to restore the worship 
of the classical deities, and who 
delighted Peacock by pouring out 
libations to Jupiter, and by sacri- 
ficing lambs to the immortal gods 
in the back parlour of his lodgings, 
until his landlord threatened to 
turn him out if he did it again. 
This lively and whimsical indi- 
vidual always addressed Mr. Pea- 
cock as ‘Greeky Peeky,’ and was 
on the most familiar terms in the 
house. Meanwhile ‘ Rhododaphne’ 
was published, a very uninterest- 
ing,. meritorious, obscure epic 
poem; and, what was more im- 
portant, a new novel, ‘Maid Ma- 
rian,’ was begun. Composition 
seems to have been far less rapid 
since the cares of business gathered 
round. Peacock was not a man 
meant for business. ‘ Maid Marian’ 
was ready in 1822; but just before 
it appeared a heart-rending letter 
from Mary Shelley announced the 
tragedy in the Bay of Spezzia, and 
the loss of her ‘ transcendent 
Shelley. ‘Maid Marian’ was a 
great success. It was full of ro- 
mantic ballads, which pleased the 
popular taste, and Planché drama- 
tised it as one of those little 
English operas he was then trying 
to introduce in imitation of the 
dramas of Gozzi. It was performed 
with approval at Covent Garden. 
The novel is a charming story of 
pastoral loves in the grené shaw, 
and all the wonders of Sherwood. 
It tells how Robin Hood and Maid 
Marian dwelt and reigned in the 


forest, ranging the glades and the 
greenwoods from the matins of the 
lark to the vespers of the night- 
ingale, and administering natural 
justice according to Robin’s ideas 
of rectifying the inequalities of 
human condition. Unlike Pea- 
cock’s earlier works, this one is 
almost wholly poetical and genial. 
His usual vein of satire is laid 
aside. We are occupied with the 
pleasant sights of leaf and flower, 
the pleasant sounds of bird and 
bee, with deeds of prowess done 
underneath the moon, or trophies 
of free fight before the greenwood. 
Friar Tuck, however, is the usual 
Pavonian type of a greedy, worldly, 
shrewd, and humorous priest, 
who confesses the sylvan company, 
inflicting flasks of canary upon 
them for their sins, but ready in 
his ghostly grace to relieve them 
himself with a vicarious penance, 
and pour the redundancy of the 
burden down his own throat. 
Directly after the publication 
of ‘ Maid Marian’ Mr. Peacock was 
promoted to the post of Assistant 
Examiner of Indian Correspond- 
ence. According to his own ac- 
count, the duties were not exces- 
sively onerous. He came at 104-m., 
and breakfasted at the office. 
This is his own account of how 
the day was spent :— 
* From ten to eleven, ate a breakfast for 
seven ; 
From eleven to noon, to begin ’twas too 
SOO ; 
From twelve to one, asked, “ What’s to 
be done?” 
From one to two, found nothing to do; 
From two to three began to forsee 


That from three to four would be a 
damned bore.’ 


However, he seems to have 
found enough to do to check his 
literary exuberance, for no new 
book appeared until 1829, when 
he brought out another historical 
novel, ‘ The Misfortunes of Elphin,’ 
a story of Welsh history in the 
beginning of the sixth century. 














The names of the characters are so 
uncouth, and the record of their 
deeds so intensely and palpably 
mythical, that it is not easy to 
take much interest in them; but 
this book is not without qualities 
of very high merit. It contains 
an unusually large proportion of 
verse, and this nearly always in 
Peacock’s most successful manner. 
What can possibly be more spirited, 
in its half-savage, half-humorous 
swing, than this song of predatory 
tribes, the ‘ War-Song of Dinas 
Vawr’ ?— 


‘The mountain sheep are sweeter, 
But the valley sheep are fatter ; 
We therefore deemed it meeter 
To carry off the latter. 
We made an expedition ; 
We met an host and quelled it ; 
We forced a strong position, 
And killed the men who held it. 


* On Dyfed’s richest valley, 

Where herds of kine were browsing, 
We made a mighty sally, 

To furnish our carousing. 
Fierce warriors rushed to meet us; 

We met them and o’erthrew them ; 
They struggled hard to beat us, 

But we conqured them and slew them. 


« As we drove our prize at leisure, 
The king marched forth to catch us; 
His rage surpassed all measure, 
But his people could not match us. 
He fled to his hall-pillars ; 
And ere our force we led off, 
Some sacked his house and cellars, 
While others cut his head off. 


* * * * * * . 
« We brought away from battle, 
And much their land bemoaned them, 
Two thousand head of cattle, 
And the head of him who owned them: 
Ednyfed, King of Dyfed, 
His head was borne before us ; 
His wine and beasts supplied our feasts, 
And his overthrow, our chorus.’ 


From a serious point of view, 
the most interesting and curious 
section of the ‘ Misfortunes of El- 
phin’ is that in which is described 
the breaking-in of the sea through 
the dykes to the complete destruc- 
tion of the ancient kingdom of 
Carodigion, which used to fill up 
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what is now Cardigan Bay. Pea- 
cock has made use of a legend 
which records that this terrible 
event happened one night while 
the drunken king was carousing 
in his hall, and he has worked 
it out with great power and pic- 
turesqueness. King Arthur and 
the Round Table, too, are brought 
into ‘ The Misfortunes of Elphin.’ 

‘The Misfortues of Elphin’ is 
the least-formed of all Peacock’s 
stories. Indeed, it can hardly be 
said to be a connected romance at 
all. It was published in the novel 
form in order to give the author 
an opportunity of stringing to- 
gether his translations of the 
Triads and other early Welsh 
poetry. It was not, however, pos- 
sible to Peacock, even if he were 
treating Celtic history of twelve 
centuries ago, to restrain himself 
from sarcastic comment on passing 
events, and in the speech of Prince 


' Seithenyn, first commissioner to 


the king in charge of the dyke 
that protects the lowlands from 
being overrun by the advancing 
sea, he paraphrases, with ludicrous 
exactness, Canning’s rhetorical ut- 
terances against reform in 1825. 
But two years after the publica- 
tion of ‘The Misfortunes of El- 
phin,’ in 1831, the very year before 
the great Reform Bill was passed, 
there appeared Peacock’s most 
studied and perfect novel, ‘ Crot- 
chet Castle,’ and in this he made 
full amends for any seeming ten- 
dency to radicalism, by merciless 
abuse of everything ‘liberal,’ and 
violent defence of Toryism through 
the mouthpiece of the clerical hero 
the Rev. Dr. Folliott. Peacock’s 
expressions of political opinion 
oscillated between the two ex- 
tremes of unbending high Torydom 
and levelling and revolutionary 
radicalism, and it is very difficult 
to discover what his real convic- 
tions were. Perhaps it is safest 
to conclude he had none. How- 
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ever, his bitter animosity to the 
clergy, whom in all his previous 
novels he had held up to ridicule 
and aversion as greedy, stupid, 
worldly, and hypocritical, seems 
to have faded away in ‘Crotchet 
Castle,’ where Dr. Folliott is a de- 
lightful creature, full of Peacockian 
enthusiasms, and the life and soul 
of the book. Here is an example 
of his, or rather of Peacock’s, fan- 
tastic invective. The theme, of 
course, is the ‘ Edinburgh Re- 
view ’ :— 


* There is a set of persons in your city, 

Mr. MacQuedy, who concoct, every three 
or four months, a thing which they call 
a review; a sort of sugar-plum manu- 
facturers to the Whig aristocracy . 
Well, sir, these gentlemen have practised 
as much dishonesty as, in any other de- 
partment than literature, would have 
brought the practitioner under the 
cognisance of the police. In politics they 
have run with the hare and hunted with 
the hound. In criticism, they have, 
knowingly and unblushingly, given false 
characters, both for good and for evil; 
sticking at no art of misrepresentation 
to clear out of the field of literature all 
who stood in the way of the interests of 
their own clique. They have never 
allowed their own profound ignorance of 
anything (Greek, for instance) to throw 
even an air of hesitation into their 
oracular decisions on the matter. They 
set an example of profligate contempt for 
truth, of which the success was in pro- 
portion to the effrontery.” 


Indeed, if for nothing else, 
‘Crotchet Castle’ would be ex- 
ceedingly amusing for the satiric 
wrath fulminated on all sides with 
an impartiality and a vehemence 
worthy of Landor. Wordsworth 
and Southey, too, as Mr. Wilful 
Wontsee and Mr. Rumblesack 
Shantsee, are ridiculed, and Cole- 
ridge appears again, as in ‘ Night- 
mare Abbey,’ to be laughed at and 
abused as the transcendental poet, 
Mr. Skionar. Towards the end of 
the novel, the whole party set out 
on that excursion up the Thames 
and by the Ellesmere Canal into 
North Wales to which we have 
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already referred. From that point 
the story becomes very pretty and 
romantic, and contains, what are 
rare in Peacock’s work, some fine 
and detailed descriptions of nature, 
drawn with much delicacy. One, 
in particular, describing the place, 
a rock overhanging a mountain- 
pool, where the heroine fell asleep, 
lying along the trunk of a prone 
and mossy tree, is delightful in its 
romantic and original force, and 
would be well worth quoting, were 
it not so long. This same heroine, 
an adorable creature, well-read in 
the old Italian poets and in Rous- 
seau, is saved from her perilous 
position by the tact and prowess 
of the handsome young antiquary, 
Mr. Chainmail, who afterwards 
marries her. 

‘ Crotchet Castle’ was the last 
of Peacock’s works for nearly 
thirty years. The year after it 
appeared his mother died, and her 
loss was a blow from which he 
never seemed thoroughly to re- 
cover. He was accustomed to look 
to her for constant sympathy in 
his work; during a literary life 
stretching over twenty-nine years, 
much as he had written, he had 
read it all to her, and when 
she was no more by his side to 
encourage or to criticise, he seemed 
to feel that the pleasure and in- 
terest of composition were gone. In 
addition to this loss, the death of his 
favourite child, and the confirmed 
illness of his wife, he entered upon 
fresh and arduous duties at the 
India House, which diverted his 
thoughts more widely than ever 
from literature. His was a nature 
that could only work with the 
imagination when all was quiet 
and serene around, and when there 
was no strain on the mind at any 
other point. In 1836, the retire- 
ment of James Mill put him in the 
position of Examiner to the East 
India rw which he did not 
relinquish till John Stuart Mill 














took it in 1856. For twenty years 
he did not publish anything at all, 
and retired so completely from the 
literary world, that it was not 
surprising that the same busy 
world forgot almost his name. He 
became absorbed in his work of 
superintending the construction 
of light iron-clad steamers for 
transit to India, and in laying 
before committees of the House of 
Commons schemes for the adoption 
of a similar system with regard to 
men-of-war. In 1852, though then 
nearly seventy years old, he re- 
commenced his literary work, and 
for ten years was a regular con- 
tributor to ‘ Fraser’s Magazine,’ 
concluding by writing one more 
novel, ‘Gryll Grange,’ when he 
was seventy-five. This book bears 
a strong family likness to its pre- 
decessors, particularly to ‘Crotchet 
Castle,” but though it is most 
wonderful as the work of a man 
so very old, and who had so long 
discontinued novel-writing, it is 
not up to the mark of that book or 
of ‘ Nightmare Abbey.’ It is more 
full of learning than any work of 
Peacock’s; it bristles with quota- 
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tion, and Aristophanes, Petronius 
Arbiter and Bojardo are especially 
laid under contribution and largely 
quoted from in the original or in 


translation. But there is a dis- 
tinct tendency to reproduce what 
was most delightful in the earlier 
books. For instance, the much- 
admired chapter on the Sleeping 
Venus in ‘Crotchet Castle’ is 
echoed in one on the Bald Venus 
in ‘ Gryll Grange.’ 

After 1862 he ceased to write. 
A fire that broke out in his house 
at Halliford shook him very much. 
It threatened to be serious, and he 
was brought down into his library 
to be among his books, at his 
own wish. The curate of the 
place rushed in to offer an asylum 
in his own house, but Mr. Peacock 
refused to move, and startled the 
poor ecclesiastic by roaring out, 
with great warmth and energy, 
‘ By the immortal gods I will not 


‘move!’ He did not long survive 


this shock, but passed away on the 
23rd of January, 1866, and was 
buried at Shepperton, on the banks 
of the river he had loved so ten- 
derly and known so long. 

E. W. G. 
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THE COLONEL’S WIFE: 


HEN we first heard that the 

Colonel was to bring home 

a wife when he returned from 

leave, we all entirely disbelieved 
the rumour. 

The idea that Colonel Carlton 
would ever marry seemed utterly 
absurd: we had all settled that 
years ago; and, indeed, in every 
respect he appeared the most con- 
firmed old bachelor imaginable. 

When my husband first joined 
the regiment, years before the 
time I am speaking of, Colonel 
then Major Carlton, used some- 
times to be made the object of 
attack by some match-making 
mother or mature damsel; but 
even these had desisted long since: 
and at length it seemed to be a 
recognised fact, that nothing 
would ever induce him to change 
his condition. His extreme un- 
sociability, even with his own 
brother officers, and the great dis- 
like he evinced to ladies’ society, 
strengthened us in this opinion; 
so that, when one morning we 
saw the rumour confirmed by the 
announcement of his marriage in 
the paper, it created quite a little 
stir among us; and when my 
husband read it out to me at 
breakfast: ‘On the 28th inst., 
at St. Jude’s, Parkhill, Surrey, 
Colonel Thomas Carlton, to Mabel, 
youngest daughter of John Percy, 
Esq.,’ I confess that I put down 
my cup in quite a little flutter of 
excitement and curiosity. ‘ So it 
is true, after all,’ said my husband. 
‘I’m not easily surprised, but I 
must own this does astonish me. 
I did not think any woman living 
could have caught Carlton.’ 

* Caught? retorted I, rather in- 
dignantly ; ‘how do you know she 
caught him? I am sure I pity 
her, poor thing, whoever she is; 


his fussy, -fidgety ways would 
drive me distracted in a month.’ 

* Ah! yes, but then you’ve been 
spoilt, old lady, by having caught 
me.’ 

‘ By having caught a goose,’ I 
reply. ‘But seriously, George, dear, 
I wonder what sort of woman 
could have been induced to marry 
such an old fossil as Colonel Carl- 
ton? You must confess it’s not 
likely to be an enviable fate.’ 

‘Oh! I suppose he’s found some 
middle-aged woman with money. 
By-the-way, Mary, you'll be de- 
posed from your position as senior 
lady. I hope, for your sake, she'll 
be pleasant, and not take the 
entire management of your schools 
and old women out of your hands.’ 
And so saying, my lord and master 
betook himself to parade. 

As I went about my usual 
household occupations that morn-" 
ing, my thoughts would con- 
tinually wander away to Colonel 
Carlton’s new wife. It was a 
matter of some importance to me 
that she should be nice and plea- 
sant. The Colonel having been so 
long a bachelor, I, in virtue of my 
husband’s position as senior major, 
had had all arrangements for the 
comfort of the women and chil- 
dren vested in my hands; and I 
was conscious of a slight thrill of 
vexation, as I reflected that I might 
have to give all this up to a 
woman, quite unacquainted with 
the troubles and worries which 
beset the soldier’s wife, and with 
which I had been familiar for 
the last fifteen years. 

I had my own pet theories, too, 
about the schools, and one or two 
clothing-clubs I had established ; 
and i knew I could not bear to 
see them upset without a pang. 
Of course, it did not follow that 














they would be upset; but thinking 
it probable that a middle-aged 
woman, such as the Colonel’s wife 
would surely be, would very likely 
have theories of her own also, I 
tried to prepare myself to sur- 
render the reins of government 
with a good grace. I did not 
think I should mind it so much, 
if I saw her tender and pitiful to 
my poor women; but should she 
be (oh! horror) a strong-minded 
woman, full of wise sayings and 
good advice, I felt as if I should 
be obliged to rebel against her 
authority. 

Going out in the course of the 
day, I met Captain Davis’s wife, a 
nice, bright, merry little Irish- 
woman, who seemed to have 
friends everywhere, and to know 
something of every one. Of course 
we spoke of the Colonel’s mar- 


. I know something of some 


Percys in Surrey,’ said the little - 


woman, ‘neighbours of some 
friends of mine; but Mr. Percy is 
a briefless barrister, who has never 
done any good either for himself 
or anybody else, and has a large 
family. I remember hearing of 
him when I was there, but I never 
saw him. I don’t fancy he was 
over respectable,’ continued she, 
confidentially ; ‘ but of course Co- 
lonel Carlton would be the last 
man to marry into a family of that 
sort; besides which, Mr. Percy’s 
youngest daughter is scarcely 
twenty, so of course they can’t be 
the people. Colonel Carlton would 
never make such a goose of him- 
self at his time of life as to marry 
a girl,’ concludes she, disrespect- 
fully. 

* My dear,’ I say, oracularly; 
‘no man is ever too old to make 
a goose of himself; though I must 
confess that I don’t expect to find 
Mrs. Carlton much under forty.’ 

* Well, whether she’s twenty or 
forty, I’ve no doubt she will live 
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quite long enough to repent her 
marriage,’ Mrs. Davis says, with a 


little laugh. ‘I don’t think the 
saying about an old man’s darling 
is likely to hold good in this case 
—do you?’ 

‘Hardly,’ replied I, smiling; 
for, truth to tell, the idea of 
Colonel Carlton ever petting any- 
thing living, whether wife, child, 
or dog, seemed absurd. He cer- 
tainly was, as the young officers 
used to say of him, ‘ as hard as 
nails!’ ‘However, Mrs. Davis, let 
us hope for the best,’ I say, with 
a twinge of remorse, for it seems 
unkind to settle the poor woman’s 
fate off-hand as we have been 
doing: ‘perhaps a good sensible 
middle-aged wife may humanise 
the Colonel a little.’ 

‘ Ah! I wish he’d retire, and let 
your husband take command, for 
you’d be the dearest Colonel’s wife 
in the world,’ observes the affec- 
tionate little soul, to whom I had 
once been able to render a slight 
service. 

* Hush!’ I say, for she is giving 
voice to some ambitious thoughts 
which have been worrying me all 
the morning; ‘ Colonel Carlton is 
a good officer, and would be a loss 
to the regiment ; and, Pussie, dear’ 
(my pet name for my little friend), 
‘ let us all welcome her cordially 
among us: remember it is a trying 
position for any woman to occupy 
just at first.’ 

Pussie gives me an impetuous 
hug as we part in my garden, 
under the shade of a friendly 
hawthorn. ‘I will be sure to be 
very good to her, if it’s only to 
please you,’ is her parting salu- 
tation. 

For a couple of months we 
heard no more of the Colonel and 
his bride, and had almost given 
up talking of them, when one 
morning my husband, coming in 
from parade, said to me, ‘ Well, 
Mary, your curiosity will be gra- 
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tified at last. The Carltons are 
back.’ 

‘Is his leave up already? dear 
me! I am sorry,’ said I, thinking 
of my schools. ‘ However, it can’t 
be helped. Have you seen her? 
What is she like? Where are 
they staying? and when do you 
think we had better call?’ 

‘One question at a time, my 
dear. They are staying at the 
Royal, and I really think it would 
be only kind if you called at once. 
As she is quite a stranger, you 
might be of some use to her.’ 

* We will call this afternoon,’ I 
decide promptly. ‘ But have you 
seen her? Now don’t be pro- 
voking, but tell me the truth.’ 

* No, I’ve not seen her.’ 

* Has any one?’ 

‘Yes. Smith came down from 
town by the same train.’ 

* And what is she like?’ 

* My dear child, I really didn’t 
ask.’ 

And he really hadn’t. A want 
of curiosity, for which I did not 
forgive him for at least ten minutes. 

However, we agreed that we 
would call in the afternoon ; and I 
was so impatient to start, that I 
was ready full half an hour before 
the time, and had to wait for my 
husband, who did not come in 
until my patience was nearly ex- 
hausted. 

However, in due time we arrived 
at the Royal. Mrs. Carlton was 
at home, the waiter said, but the 
Colonel had just gone out; would 
we walk upstairs. We followed 
him upstairs and into the room, 
and——-I was struck speechless 
with surprise! There rose out of 
the depths of a luxurious arm- 
chair, a lovely child. A fairy-like 
creature, with bright auburn hair 
and large beseeching blue eyes, a 
tender, half-tremulous smile lurk- 
ing round her lips, as though she 
were imploring you to love her, 
and my heart went out to her at 


once; and since the moment I 
first clasped her hand in mine 
that afternoon we have been firm 
friends. 

Of course on that occasion I did 
not learn muck of her beyond her 
youth and extreme loveliness. She 
was gentle and quiet in manner; 
self-possessed beyond her years; 
and, in spite of her childlike ap- 
pearance, seemed quite at home 
and at ease in her new position. 

The impression she made on 
every one in the regiment was de- 
cidedly favourable; although, of 
course, the comments on Colonel 
Carlton’s folly in marrying so 
young a girl were numerous. Ne- 
vertheless, the men were all van- 
quished by her beauty, and the 
women—in spite of it. She never 
interfered with anybody; my 
schools and poor women were left 
entirely in my hands as before; 
and, though she was invariably 
gentle and courteous to all who 
approached her, she never made a 
favourite, and consequently (as 
those know who have ever been 
one of a little world like ours) 
never an enemy. The only ap- 
proach to an intimacy which she 
made was with myself. She would 
drop in occasionally for an hour’s 
chat; and was invariably a plea- 
sant companion, talking on all 
subjects with a more than average 
amount of intelligence; but the 
talk never dropped into a confi- 
dential strain. She never men- 
tioned her husband, or alluded to 
her girlhood ; nor did she manifest 
a healthy interest in the arrange- 
ments of her new home, as a young 
wife should. It pained me to see 
her so apparently indifferent to 
everything ; but once, when I tried 
to draw her on to speak of her 
girlish days, she answered with so 
much constraint, and the subject 
was evidently so distasteful to her, 
that I left it at once, and, indeed, 
she did not come near me for fully 














ten days afterwards. Colonel Carl- 
ton remained as unsociable as ever; 
never taking his wife anywhere 
unless absolutely obliged, and 
never by any chance asking any 
one inside his doors. 

It was a dull life for her, poor 
young thing! and the Colonel but 
a dull companion ; but if she found 
it so we never knew—the gentle, 
placid manner never varied. Whe- 
ther the Colonel married her for 
love or for money we did not know 
either. His manner to her was 
kind, certainly; but he scarcely 
ever noticed her, left her a great 
deal alone, and, in fact, departed 
from his bachelor habits as little 
as he possibly could. 

One thing about her pleased me 
much. Although she was so young, 
so much alone, and so lovely, she 
never gave any of the gossips of 
the regiment a chance of meddling 
with her name. All the admira- 
tion she excited, and it was much, 
she received with the same quiet 
indifference which she manifested 
about everything; and her would- 
be admirers were speedily made 
aware that their attentions bored 
her. 

The Carltons had been married 

rather more than a year, during 
which time I had seen a good deal 
of Mrs. Carlton, and, though we 
were not exactly intimate, we were 
on very neighbourly terms, when 
one day George came in with the 
news that we were to have a new 
arrival in the regiment. Captain 
Smith had effected an exchange 
with a Captain Trenham, who did 
not wish to return to Bermuda, 
where his regiment was then quar- 
tered. 
‘A very nice fellow he is, they 
say,’ observed my husband. ‘ And 
he must be well off, too; for he 
has given Smith a large sum for 
the exchange.’ 

‘It’s dear at any money,’ I can- 
not help saying ; for I had been in 
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Bermuda with our regiment, and 
remember with a shudder its heat, 
oily calms, mosquitoes, and cock- 
roaches. 

‘So it is, acquiesced my hus- 
band, with an expressive shrug; 
‘ but needs must, you know, when 
somebody drives. And I fancy 
Smith has rather outrun the con- 
stable.’ 

A few days after this, the band 
had been playing on the parade, 
and one or two friends had come 
in with me, after it was over, to 
enjoy that favourite dissipation of 
our sex, ‘an afternoon tea,’ when 
George walked in, followed by a 
tall stranger, whom he introduced 
to me as Captain Trenham. 

In the uncertain light of a wan- 
ing autumnal afternoon I could 
not see him very distinctly; but 
the voice in which he answered my 
greeting was pleasant and manly, 
and seemed to belong naturally to 
his tall, athletic figure. 

‘Let me introduce you to your 
new Colonel’s wife,’ I said, after 
shaking hands with him. ‘ Captain 
Trenham—Mrs. Carlton.’ 

Mabel inclined her head slightly, 
without speaking, and with even 
more than her usual coldness ; but 
in so doing the light from the fire 
fell full on her beautiful face. 

Captain Trenham started. 

‘Is it possible that I see Miss 
Percy?’ he said, in a low, eager 
voice. 

Mabel Carlton did not reply, so 
I answered for her. ‘Miss Percy 
once—now Mrs. Carlton. I had no 
idea you were old acquaintances.’ 

‘I can scarcely aspire to the 
honour of being called an acguaint- 
ance of Mrs. Carlton’s,’ said Captain 
Trenham, with a slight tinge of 
sarcasm in his tone. 

‘No, oh no!’ said Mrs. Carlton, 
hastily. ‘We knew each other 
slightly years ago—yes, years ago,’ 
she repeated dreamily. 

‘ Very slightly,’ echoed Captain 
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Trenham,emphatically; and, cross- 
ing the room, began talking ‘ shop’ 
to my husband. 

I looked from one to the other. 
What could it mean, I wondered! 
But Mabel had relapsed into her 
usual placidity, and was talking 
quietly with Mrs. Bruce (the other 
major’s wife, and mother of ten 
children); and Captain Trenham 
seemed completely to have for- 
gotten her existence. Still I felt 
as if a little drama had been played 
before my eyes, to which I had not 
the key; and I went and sat down 
by Mabel, in a little flutter of pro- 
tecting fondness, for which I was 
at a loss to account. As I laid my 
hand gently on hers, she turned 
and looked at me, and I saw that 
she was very pale. 

‘Are you not well?’ I whis- 
pered. 

* Quite well,’ answered she stea- 
dily; ‘ but I am tired, and would 
like to go home.’ 

‘So you shall, dear. George, 
will you see Mrs. Carlton to her 
gate? (The Carltons had taken a 
pleasant house at the bottom of 
that shady lane which leads into 
our road.) ‘It is rather late for 
her to go alone.’ 

‘Certainly, my dear, certainly. 
Just one moment, Mrs. Carlton, 
while I get my hat.’ 

Captain Trenham hesitated for 
half a second, and then stepping 
forward, said : 

‘If you will permit me, Major, I 
am going Mrs. Carlton’s way, and 
shall be happy to see her home, if 
she Will allow me.’ 

Mabel raised her eyes,and looked 
at him steadfastly for a moment, 
and then, bowing her head, she 
laid her hand on his arm, and they 
two went out into the darkness 
together. 

On going round the next morn- 
ing to see whether Mrs. Carlton had 
recovered from the fatigue she had 
complained of, I was surprised to 


find her looking more animated, 
and brighter than I had ever seen 
her. 

‘You look like a rosebud this 
morning,’ I said, admiringly, as I 
kissed her. ‘I need not ask if you 
have got over your fatigue.’ 

‘ Oh, I was only a wee bit tired,’ 
said she. ‘I was all right again 
after a rest.’ 

‘ I hope Captain Trenham proved 
an agreeable escort. He seems 
nice, and George thinks he will be 
quite an acquisition,’ observed I. 
‘It will be a novelty to have 
a rich man in the regiment. They 
say he has brought down three 
horses with him.’ 

‘Has he? said she. ‘He was 
very, very poor at the time I knew 
him.’ 

‘ When was that?’ asked I. 

‘Oh, a long time ago. Mary,’ 
said she, abruptly changing the 
subject, ‘ how is it you are always 
so happy and contented? I al- 
ways quote you as the happiest 
woman I know.’ 

‘So I am, very happy indeed. 
But do not fall into the common 
error, dear, of thinking your own 
troubles worse than anybody else’s. 
We all know best where our own 
shoes pinch; and I have had my 
troubles, like the rest of the world,’ 
said I, thinking of youthful strug- 
gles with poverty, and, alas! of an 
empty cradle, a wee voice hushed 
for ever, and toddling footsteps 
whose echo was always in my ears. 

‘But they are far back in the 
past now,’ said she, caressingly : 
‘and your husband loves you so, 
and is so proud of you, that I 
should think you wanted nothing 
else. Was he your first love, 
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‘Indeed he was,’ answered I, a 
tear standing in my eyes at the 
recollection. ‘He was but a poor 
lieutenant when we married; and 
we had a hard struggle for it, until 
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fortune. We did not begin at the 
top of the tree, as you have done, 
little lady.’ 

Mabel froze immediately, as she 
always did at the slightest allu- 
sion to her marriage, and began 

ing of something else di- 
rectly. I felt hurt at her manner; 
but melted at once when, on wish- 
ing me ‘ Good-bye,’ she said, ‘I do 
love you, Mary. Don’t—don’t be 
vexed with me; you are the only 
friend I have,’ looking at me at 
the same time wistfully out of her 
star-like eyes. 

We kissed each other tenderly, 
as we women do; and I promised 
myself that, if she ever needed a 
friend, I would be one in deed as 
well as in name. 

At the garden-gate I met Colonel 
Carlton. We were passing each 
other with rather a formal greeting 
(for I confess that the Colonel was 
no great favourite of mine), when 
he turned back, as if moved by a 
sudden impulse. 

‘Iam much obliged to you for 
your kindness to my wife, Mrs. 
Maclean. She appreciates your 
friendship greatly, and Iam much 
indebted to you,’ said the Colonel, 
in his rather pompous manner; 
and then, as if fearing to await my 
answer, he raised his hat hastily, 
and disappeared into the house. 

Somehow after that my mind 
was set at rest as to whether Co- 
lonel Carlton cared for his young 
wife. I seemed to know that in 
his own way he loved her, and 
would make her happy if he only 
knew how. But, poor man! he 
who had been so long a bachelor 
how should he understand ? 

Captain Trenham at once ob- 
tained a great popularity in the 
regiment. Every one liked him; 
and to my astonishment—for I 
could not forget that first greet- 
ing in my drawing-room—he and 
Mabel Carlton became great friends. 
She would rouse out of her lan- 
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guor when he approached -her ; and 
would be gracious, and sweet, and 
charming to him, in a way which 
made her wondrous loveliness 
seem greater than ever. Her eyes 
would sparkle, and smiles dimple 
round her lips, and her sweet, 
low laughter make music in our 
ears. She looked like a happy 
child in this mood ; quite different 
from the rather stately little lady 
she generally seemed. But I no- 
ticed that it never appeared in 
her husband’s presence; and after 
a time I became conscious, though 
I tried to shut my eyes to it, that 
she and Captain Trenham rather 
avoided each other before him. 

I once asked Captain Trenham 
where and when he had known 
Mrs. Carlton; but he did not sa- 
tisfy my curiosity, and was as 
reticent on the subject as she had 
been. Whenever they met, how- 
ever, he was devoted to her ; hover- 
ing round her like her shadow, 
anticipating her wants, and watch- 
ing every movement that she made. 
At times (and these became more 
frequent as the days wore away) 
she would be cold, and even re- 
pellant in her manner to him; 
and then, if he seemed hurt at 
her caprice, her mood would 
change, and she would be more 
perilously fascinating than ever. 

In a little world like ours this 
could not continue long without 
affording food for gossip ; and Mrs. 
Carlton’s name, which one short 
year ago was spared by the most 
malicious, was soon never men- 
tioned without the epithet of 
‘flirt,’ or ‘ coquette,’ being at- 
tached to it. She was too lovely 
for women not to be jealous of her; 
and, monopolising the attentions 
of the most eligible man in the 
regiment was looked upon as an 
unpardonable crime. Mothers 
with marriageable daughters re- 
garded her as a dangerous enemy, 
and scandal began to be busy with 
212 
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the sweet name, which had become 
as dear to me as a sister’s; for 
Mabel, with her fragile beauty 
and the sweet caressing ways. she 
reserved only for me, had twined 
herself round my heart. I did 
what I could to stem the current 
of popular opinion ; but it set too 
strong for me. People began to 
look upon me as thoroughly in- 
fatuated with Mrs. Carlton, and 
no longer mentioned her before 
me; but I knew that the scandal- 
mongers were busy with her fair 
fame behind my back, and began 
to fear that, unless something were 
done to stop them, it would soon 
be effectually blackened. I deter- 
termined, though reluctantly, to 
speak to Mabel, especially as my 
husband said to me one day, 
‘ Mary, your little friend is getting 
herself talked about. I think you 
should give her a hint not to flirt 
so much with Trenham.’ 

However, it was so distasteful 
a duty, that I put it off from day 
to day. Mabel, I thought, looked 
ill and worn, and I did not want 
to worry her. She had dark 
circles round her eyes, which told 
of sleepless nights, and her spirits 
were variable and capricious. 

A few weeks had elapsed since 
my husband had spoken to me, 
and I still shrunk from advising 
her; when one Sunday after- 
noon, as I was returning from 
my school, I came suddenly upon 
Mabel and Captain Trenham walk- 
ing together. He was speaking 
rapidly and vehemently, and she, 
looking pale and excited, was lis- 
tening with her eyes raised to his. 
It was getting dusk; and they 
were so self-absorbed that they 
passed me without seeing me. 

I felt annoyed at Mabel’s impru- 
dence. Colonel Carlton, I knew, 
had left home for a few days; and 
here was she giving fresh food 
for scandal. That she was any- 
thing more than imprudent never 
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even crossed my mind. Her face 
was so angelic, that it was im- 
possible to associate a thought 
of wrong with her. Still I de- 
cided, as I sat brooding over the 
fire on my return home, that I 
must take heart of grace, and 
speak to her without delay. Lost 
in these thoughts, I did not hear 
a light footfall on the carpet ; and 
I started as a hand fell on my 
shoulder, and, looking up, I saw 
her standing beside me. 

‘Why, Mabel,’ I said, ‘ you 
came in like a spirit; and, in- 
deed,’ I continued, as the flicker- 
ing firelight fell on her face, ‘ you 
look like one. How very wan your 
little face is, my child; and how 
cold your hands are! What have 
you been doing to yourself? 

I drew a low chair to the fire 
for her; but she pushed it back ; 
and, seating herself on the rug at 
my feet, clasped my hand in hers, 
and rested her pale cheek against 
it. ' 
‘Let me sit here, Mary,’ she 
said, ‘at your feet.’ 

I stroked her bright hair with 
my disengaged hand; and for 
some minutes we both sat silent, 
I considering in my mind how 
best to put into words what I had 
to say. 

‘ Mabel,’ I at last found cour- 
age to begin, ‘ you said once that 
I was the only friend you had. 
Will you let me be a true friend, 
and give you a little advice, which 
may, perhaps, be unpalatable? 
She moved her head, so as to let 
her lips rest on my band, but did 
not answer; so 1 continued, ‘I am 
much older than you, dear Mabel, 
and more versed in the ways of 
the world; and I know how soon 
a young wife, from mere thought- 
lessness, may get hard things said 
of her.’ Mabel moved uneasily, but 
still did not speak. ‘I am quite 
sure that you hardly estimate the 
imprudence of being so intimate 











with Captain Trenham. It is im- 
possible to stop ill-natured people’s 
tongues, and you are too lovely, 
dear,’ said I, caressing her bent 
head, ‘to escape their malice, if 
you give them a chance of gos- 
siping about you. Why do you 
receive Captain Trenham’s atten- 
tions with such evident pleasure ?” 

‘ Why ? exclaimed Mrs. Carlton, 
starting to her feet. ‘You want 
to know why? Because Charlie 
Trenham is the only man I have 
ever loved.’ 

‘Oh, Mabel!’ 

* Yes,’ she went on, vehemently, 
* I loved him long, long before I was 
sold to gratify my father’s ambi- 
tion, and my step-mother’s jea- 
lousy. What was it to them that 
I went to the altar with a lie 
upon my lips? What did they 
care, though my girl’s heart should 
bs broken by their unholy bar- 
gain. Yes; Charlie and I were 
engaged, and I loved him—oh, how 
I loved him! But they drove him 
from me because he was poor ; lied 
to me about him, and threatened 
and goaded me into my hateful 
marriage. And I, poor fool that I 
was, how could I have been so 
weak, or have believed that Char- 
lie would have been false to me? 
Oh, Charlie, Charlie!’ she sobbed, 
as she fell on her knees beside 
me, and hid her face in her hands. 

I was horrified. In my worst 
forebodings I had never imagined 
anything so bad as this. How 
strange it seemed to me, as I looked 
from the calm autumn of my 
middle age on the young tempest- 
tossed soul beside me. I let her 
passion have its way, and when it 
had spent itself in hysterical tears, 
I soothed her pitifully, as if she 
had still been the child she looked. 

* Mabel,’ I said, ‘Captain Tren- 
ham must leave this, leave the 
regiment, exchange, anything ’— 
I went on excitedly, ‘he must not 
etay here to break your heart, and 
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ruin your fair fame. Why was 
he so utterly selfish as to join 
the regiment your husband com- 
manded ? 

* He did not know it.’ 

‘ But he knows it now; and is 
playing a game, which may be 
sport to him, but will certainly 
be death to you, my child, my 
poor child.’ I mourned, as I looked 
at her pale, tear-stained cheeks. 
‘He must and shall go, Mabel. 
You must make him go; it will 
kill you if this goes on much 
longer.’ 

‘ He goes away on three months’ 
leave to-morrow,’ Mabel said, with 
a deep, burning blush suffusing 
her pale cheek. 

‘Thank Heaven for that!’ I 
cried, fully resolving in my own 
mind that my George should see 
him long before it elapsed, and 
persuade him to leave the regi- 
ment. ‘ Mabel, you ought to 
thank Heaven, too, that he is 
going.’ 

‘ Hush, hush!’ she says, shud- 
deringly. ‘ You do not know— 
you cannot guess. Ah! Mary, 
has any one ever suffered as I 
have ?” 

Ah! sublime selfishness of youth 
that knows no suffering but its 
own ! 

‘Many,’ I reply, mournfully, 
‘and many will again. You must 
be strong to suffer, Mabel, and 
you must tread your path in life 
without repining.’ 

I draw her nearer to me; and 
speak of duties to be fulfilled, of 
that comfort which is not of earth, 
and prophesy renewed peace, and, 
if not happiness, at least calm- 
ness and content. She listens in 
silence, only now and then draw- 
ing a long, shuddering sigh, and 
nervously clasping and unclasping 
her fingers. 

At last she rises to go, and I put 
on my bonnet to accompany her. 
‘Come in to Mrs. Bruce’s with 
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me,’ I say, as we pass the door, 
‘ and hear the children sing their 
hymns before they go to church.’ 
She draws back, but I use a gentle 
force, and compel her to enter with 
me; I think the pure young voices 
will do her good. 

The childish trebles seem to 
me as sweet as a choir of angels, 
as the familiar notes of the even- 
ing hymn float through the 
hushed room. 

‘Lucy is not here to-night,’ 
says Mrs. Bruce. ‘Ido not like 
any of my children to be absent 
from our Sunday-evening singing. 
We always have had it, and then 
I know those who are away are 
thinking of it and of us,’ says the 
tender mother, thinking of her 
sailor boy. 

As we leave them again when 
the singing is ended, she draws 
me aside to comment on Mabel’s 
changed appearance. 

‘How ill Mrs. Carlton looks? 
I am sure she wants nursing 
and care; but she cannot have a 
better friend than you,’ says the 
kind woman, as she presses my 
hand. 

I find Mabel waiting for me at 
her own gate. 

‘You must not come in to- 
night, Mary,’ she says; ‘I should 
like to be alone. Good-night, dear, 
dear Mary. God bless you for 
all your kindness to me.’ She 
clings to me for a moment al- 
most convulsively. 

‘You are still a little hys- 
terical,’ I say, practically. ‘ Go 
to bed at once like a good child, 
and come and see me to-morrow.’ 

‘ To-morrow!’ she echoes, wear- 
ily; and once more clasping me 
closely to her, she turns and dis- 
appears under the shadow of the 
trees. 

The next day one thing after 
another occurred to prevent my 
going over to Mrs. Carlton’s, and, 
to my surprise, she did not come 
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to me; so in the evening, seeing 
my husband cosily settled with 
his feet on the fender and his 
paper before him, I determined 
to run in for a minute, and see 
how she was. 

‘I shall not be more than half 

an hour,’ I said, as I came into 
the drawing-room, shawled and 
ready. 
‘You had better take Henry, 
my dear; it is past nine o’clock,’ 
said my husband. But I wouldn’t 
have a servant, as it was but a 
step; and I sallied forth into the 
winter’s night alone. 

As I entered the green lane, at 
the bottom of which stood the 
Carltons’ house, to my surprise I 
saw a fly standing there. I had 
not ceased conjecturing for whom 
it could be waiting, when a man 
brushed hastily by me, and even 
in the darkness, I felt sure I 
recognised Captain Trenham’s tall 
figure ; but Captain Trenham was 
on leave I knew. He had left 
that morning by an early train, 
for George had told me so, and 
I smiled at my own excited imagi- 
nation. Still, hardly knowing why, 
Iquickened my footsteps anxiously, 
and without knocking, turned the 
handle of the door, and stood in 
the Carltons’ drawing-room. It 
was empty, and a lamp burned 
dimly on the table. The place 
looked deserted and forlorn, and I 
called eagerly for Mabel. She did 
not answer; but fancying I heard 
a movement above, I ran hastily 
up to her room. 

Was the figure that I saw there 
Mabel’s ? 

She was sitting, with her bonnet 
and shawl on, on the foot of her 
bed, a small travelling-bag in her 
hand, her face white and drawn, 
dark circles under her haggard 
eyes—a wreck of the woman I had 
parted from the day before. As 
by a revelation, I knew it all! 
It was Captain Trenham I had 
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seen, and he had come back—for 
this. No! never while I had life. 
I flew to Mabel; I clasped her in 
my arms; I poured forth every 
endearing epithet I could think 
of. I told her, as I rained warm 
kisses and hot tears on her cheek, 
that I had come to save her, that 
I would save her; that, never, 
while I had strength to hold her, 
should she do this wickedness and 
‘ sin against God.’ I pillowed her 
head on my breast, and rocked her 
in my arms like a child, but she 
neither moved nor spoke. A 
marble statue would have been 
as full of life. What could I do 
to rouse her? And, while I sat 
here holding her in my arms, if 
any one should recognise Captain 
Trenham as [ had done, her repu- 
tation would be lost for ever. 

* Mabel, Mabel! speak to me,’ 
Iimplored. I might as well have 
implored the dead to rise from 
their graves. I knew I must act, 
and that promptly; so laying her 
on her bed, and taking the pre- 
caution to lock the door for fear 
of prying servants, I went out 
again into the darkness, to find 
the would-be destroyer of my poor 
sweet Mabel. 

As I stepped from the door, a 
figure emerged from the gloom, 
with a low cry of ‘ Mabel’ on 
its lips. I laid my hand on its 
arm. ‘Captain Trenham,’ I said, 
‘I have been sent to prevent the 
crime you were about to commit; 
the very thought of which has 
nearly killed Mabel Carlton. Go, 
and thank Heaven on your knees, 
which has saved you and her 
this night. Go,’ I repeated ; ‘it 
is well for you if you are not her 
murderer.’ 

‘Is she ill? Have mercy, and 
tell me if she is ill. I will go 
away and never trouble her more, 
but tell me I have not killed her!’ 
he said, humbly. ‘ Ah! you do not 
know our story.’ 
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‘I do,’ I replied ; ‘ but because 
her heart is broken would you 
destroy her soul? And leaving: 
him in the darkness, I returned 
te. Mabel. She still lay motion- 
less on her bed; so, undressing 
her, and removing all evidences 
of her intended flight, I called 
the servants, intending to send 
for medical assistance; but be- 
fore I could do so, a shuddering 
sigh convulsed her whole frame, 
and large tears began to well out 
of her eyes. I knew then that the 
poor, overcharged brain was re- 
lieved, and her reason safe. But it 
was an anxious night for me; for 
she fell from one death-like faint 
into another, and when the doctor 
came he looked grave and con- 
cerned. 1 telegraphed for Colonel 
Carlton, and he returned to find 
his wife unconscious of his pre- 
sence, and fighting with the grim 
destroyer, but youth and a natur- 
ally good constitution prevailed ; 
and a day came when Mabel, the 
shadow of her former self, was 
lifted from the bed (which, for 
days, I had thought she would 
never leave again), and carried to 
the sofa in her pretty sitting- 
room. 

The usually stern Colonel was 
visibly affected as he bent over the 
white wan face, which was as 
colourless as the pillows on which 
it rested; and I knew there were 
tears in his eyes,as he stooped 
to arrange and re-arrange the 
cushions, with almost the tender- 
ness of a woman. 

* You are very good to me,’ said 
Mabel, faintly ; ‘I am not worthy of 
your goodness.’ ’ 

I stepped hastily forward, fear- 
ing any agitating topic for her in 
her weak condition; but Colonel 
Carlton had left the room hastily 
to conceal an emotion of which he 
was half ashamed. - 

During Mabel’s illness Captain 
Trenham suddenly exchanged back 
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into his old regiment, much to 
every one’s astonishment and re- 
gret, except mine. I had seen him 
once. I had not the heart to re- 
fuse when he came to my house, 
and sent ina note entreating me 
to give him news of Mabel; and 
when I saw how he suffered, pity 
mingled with my indignation; but 
I made him promise that, should 
she recover, which we then doubted, 
he would never again attempt to 
see her; and he kept his word 
faithfully. In this world they 
never met again. 

I took her away with me into 
the country, and nursed her back 
to health; but peace to her mind 
I could not restore. We never 
alluded to that dreadful night but 
once, and then, kneeling on her 
knees in utter self-abasement, she 
thanked and blessed me for having 
been the means of saving her; but 
I could see that she brooded over 
it continually. She shrank from 
seeing any one, saying always that 
she was unworthy even to touch 
the hem of a good woman’s gar- 
ment. I was pained, though not 
surprised, to see that as the time 
approached for us to return home 
she shrank more and more from 
meeting her husband. I reasoned 
with her, I comforted her; I re- 
minded her who it was that forbid 
us to cast stones at each other, and 
on what occasion the command was 
given. I spoke of repentance, of 
atonement, without which repent- 
ance is nought; and I promised 
her peace. But it was long ere the 
peacecame. Mabel repented deeply, 
bitterly, and silently; and she did 
seek with all her strength to 
atone for that momentary mad- 
ness. Though she shrank mor- 
bidly from society, she became 
almost a sister of mercy to the 
women of the regiment; and was 
always most pitiful and tender to 
such of her erring sisters as had 
strayed from the paths of virtue. 





There was the soul of one of the 
martyrs of old in that fragile 
form; and where pestilence raged, 
where crime stalked rampant, there, 
soothing, comforting, admonishing, 
was she ever to be found. I re- 
monstrated once when I found her 
braving what I considered un- 
necessary danger, but she stopped 
me sadly; ‘ Have I not to atone ?” 
said she. 

And at length, God sent the 
Comforter! There came a day 
when Mabel lay faint and exhausted 
in her bed, but with a new light 
of happiness in her eyes, and a 
tiny form beside her. ‘God has 
forgiven me,’ she whispered, as I 
bent over her, ‘ since He has sent 
me a little soul to train for Him.’ 

Years have rolled by since then, 
and Mabel Carlton is still pursuing 
her work of atonement; but never 
since the day when wee Mary first 
lay in her arms has she sorrowed 
as those who have no hope. Her 
life is spent in works of love and 
charity ; and to husband and child 
she is the very light of the eyes ; 
and when her place on earth shall 
know her no more, her good works 
shall live after her. 

There is a lonely graveyard in 
Port’s Island, Bermuda, washed 
ever by the surging sea, where lie 
the remains of those who died by 
yellow fever in the frightful epi- 
demic of 186—. If you push 
aside the tangled brushwood and 
cedar, and the rank tropical weeds 
which grow over the neglected 
graves, you will see one bearing 
this inscription :— 


Sacred to the felemorp 
oF 
CHARLES TRENHAM, 
Captain —th Regiment, 
WHO SACRIFICED HIS LIFE NOBLY WHILE 


ATTENDING ON THE MEN OF HIS REGIMENT 
DURING THE YELLOW-FEVER EPIDEMIC. 


* He who is without sin among you let him 
cast the first stone.” 
E. M. 
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THE FATAL LETTER 


T was only a girlish freak. She 
had a mind to try his heart. If 
she could make the noble Percy 
jealous, surely that were to put his 
love unto the quickest test. 

How should she know that the 
time was ill chosen? They had 
not told her the foe was almost at 
the gate. Time out of mind, she 
had heard of the enemy who would 
one day come and challenge them 
to the combat. But use is second 
nature. She had grown up among 
alarms of war and record of 
knightly deeds. 

‘No, thou shalt not see it, 
cousin Percy. I tell thee the letter 
is for me alone to read, and thou 
mayst not see how or why ’tis 
writ.’ 

There was Yes and No in her 
eye. No means Yes as often as it 


means No in woman’s mouth and - 


eyes. But Lord Percy was a man 
of earnest mind and impulse. He 
had no practice in reading hearts 
like Lady Katharine’s. He weighed 
her words, and not her looks; he 
had no skill of badinage; his soul 
was truth itself; but he should 
not thus have played the part of 
lover with Katharine. To-day, 
moreover, he was less than ever 
in mood for jests and frivolous 
words. He longed for the maiden’s 
love, for gentle speech and sympa- 
thetic looks. She gave him glances 
arch and coy, and jests, and Yea 
and Nay; and these jarred upon 
Lord Percy’s serious knowledge of 
the times. But my Lady Katharine 
seemed not made for sober joys 
and deep heart-plighted troth. Her 
young life had taken the gayest 
colour of the time, leaving the 
sombre tints to sadder natures. 
As yet she had lived in the sun, 
and knew nothing of the sad 
delights of the shadow. 

‘If thou art jealous of this poor 


letter because thou mayst not see 
it, then, Lord Percy, get thee gone. 
I am used to be trusted, and I 
take it ill of thee to do me wrong 
with thy jealous fears.’ 

He had come to say farewell; 
he had come to kneel at her feet, 
to take her hand, to ask her when 
they should be wed; to tell her 
that, when she saw him go forth 
to meet the foe, she might know 
he would be safe to conquer, be- 
cause he wore her likeness in his 
heart, and her glove in his plumed 
casque. He came to look into her 
eyes, and say tender things and 
sad. He came to sue for the so- 
lace of her outspoken love, to bask 
in the true woman’s smile, to be 
assured that he had some one to 
fight for, to die for, if need be, 
and to carry with him to the field 
her sweet looks, the memory of 
her last dear words. 

But how should she have known 
all this? Why are not men always 
frank and true of speech? Why 
do they not open their hearts freely, 
and take the risk of results? 
Because they are vain and proud, 
foolishly susceptible to ridicule, 
and lack the courage to meet dis- 
appointment. 

Had Lord Percy told her all, 
Katharine, startled into natural- 
ness at his earnest words, had laid 
her hand in his, and trusted him 
with all her true heart’s secret. 

She chose to make a mystery of 
that foolish letter, albeit ’twas but 
a fond epistle from her brother; 
but in those long past days of 
English history to receive a letter 
was a great event. Moreover, Lord 
Percy remembered a strange knight 
riding out across the drawbridge 
three months before, and kissing 
his hand in the moonlight to the 
window of Lady Katharine’s cham- 
ber. But what of that, my Lord? 
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True love should hold the mistress 
of its heart above suspicion. It 
was only now, in presence of that 
averted letter, that Lord Percy 
thought of the strange guest of 
half an hour, who came to deliver 
despatches to the garrison. 

* Then ’tis like you love another,’ 
he said with rueful voice— that 
strange knight, perchance, and ’tis 
he hath sent my Lady that favoured 
letter.’ 

‘Tis like, if thou shalt think 
s0 — like enough, my Lord,’ the 
maiden answered, nothing loth to 
fan the flame. ‘I say not so; but 
thou art brave and wise, and 
knowest many things.’ 

‘You answer tauntingly, me- 
thinks, when I do but speak from 
the love I bear thee, sweet Kate,’ 
he said. 

‘I am no longer sweet Kate 
to thee, Percy, if thou doubtest 
me, and can even remember that 
strange knight, whom I never saw, 
against me.’ 

She looked up with an acted in- 
difference which Lord Percy could 
not discern, he was so intent upon 
her words and his own desires. 

‘ Nay, show me that letter, then, 
my cousin, and let me know my 
fate at once. I pine and chafe 
against these bars of doubt, and I 
have much that I would say to thee.’ 

‘I tell thee, Percy, thou mayst 
not see the letter; and if thou wilt 
make bars to chafe against, thou 
art thine own prisoner.’ 

* Kate, you trifle with me—you 
have a secret.’ 

‘I have, my Lord ; and wouldst 
thou knew it, then wouldst thou 
be sorry for thy cruel words.’ 

She was getting angry with her- 
self and him, and longed to see 
him at her feet, that she might 
show him her brother’s letter, and 
all be well again. But Lord Percy 
had never loved before, and knew 
not, nor guessed the maiden’s arts 
and wiles. 








‘I would die rather than say 
cruel words to thee, Kate; but I 
would not have tortured thee as 
thou hast tortured me for all the 
treasures of Egypt and Peru. Thou 
art fickle and untrue, and would 
take back the promises which I 
once read in thine eyes and in thy 
choice of companionship.’ 

‘ Fickle, my Lord! — untrue! 
Are these the words thou dost se- 
lect to pelt thy. love withal? Nay, 
then, the Lady Katharine has well 
escaped such mating as thou 
wouldst offer her. Farewell, cousin 
Percy ; and when next thou comest 
to woo, bring softer words and more 
discerning eyes, and better know- 
ledge of a maiden’s heart than 
thou hast discovered here to-day.’ 

He went his way, the proud 
Lord Percy, and the tender words 
remained unsaid. When he was 
gone my Lady sighed and wept, 
and tore up her brother’s letter 
into fragments, and scattered them 
in the air from her window. She 
watched them floating on the wind 
like summer butterflies. 

On the morrow the foe, whose 
tardy operations had made his pre- 
sence in the land almost disre- 
garded, showed his angry front, 
and summoned the royal garrison 
to battle. There was clash of drums 
and trumpets, and neighing of rest- 
less steeds. The sun shone out 
on glittering swords, and silken 
banners, and men in flashing steel. 

Lord Percy sallied forth with his 
mail-clad warriors. He had not 
sought the Lady Katharine again. 
The bustle of sudden preparation 
had held him prisoner to details of 
arrangement. She had sent once 
to bid him remember his cousin 
in this hour of danger, to wish 
him godspeed ; but for Lord Percy 
the bout of love was over. He had 
put on the soldier now, and laid 
aside the silken hose and rosetted 
shoon. His voice rung out the well- 
known commands—his gallant 

















knights responded with the Percy 
battle-cry—his plume waved fore- 
most im the van. Thinking of this 
on yesternight, he would fain have 
carried some simple. talisman 
against the foeman’s spear, some 
guerdon of his love, a ribbon, a 
glove, to wear in his helmet’s 
plume—somie token of his heart’s 
desire. But now he sallied forth 
with only the Percy colours, the 
Percy arms, unsoftened by woman’s 
gentle gift at parting. 
* am * +. * 

When his men came home vic- 
torious, with spoils of battle and 
prisoners of note, they brought 
their leader on a warlike bier, and 
laid him down where his cousin 
and all the castle’s inmates, men 
and women, might see how death 
had quenched the light of his 
noble face. 

And then my Lady Katharine 
learnt the bitter lesson of her life. 
Her heart stood still, until they 
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feared she were dead also; but she 
awakened to her grief all pale and 
sad, and then they guessed her 
secret, and tended her night and 
day. 

Lord Percy’s mother came like- 
wise, and, touched by the maiden’s 
grief, she teok her for a daughter, 
to fill the vacant place in her 
widowed heart. 

Lady Katharine lived a pious, 
gentle life, that might, under an- 
other fortune, have been a life of 
love and household pride—a life of 
woman’s happiness, with children 
to console and bless. But fate had 
willed it otherwise, and she bowed 
her head as one who merited all 
the sorrow that had fallen upon 
her young and blighted years. 

So ofttimes it happens, in course 
of love and friendship, the hasty 
word, the cruel thought, only sha- 
dowed forth in jest, come back to 
blister the fairest lips and break 
the truest heart. 

Josern HarrTon. 
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SWEETHEARTS. 


HITE flower at beginning, 
Black fruit of grief or sinning, 

Red stain for each one winning 

The thorny crown of love ; 
And ‘sweetheart’ called most truly, 
Because thou clingest duly 
To her who cometh newly 

Within the haunted grove. 


All in the bright June weather, 
My dear and I together 
We trampled through the heather, 
Just twelve short months ago ; 
But now I go in trouble 
That each new day doth double ; 
The seed we sowed to stubble 
Has turned—no grain would grow ! 


Alas, that love’s white flower 
Should wither ere it tower ! 
That white love should have power 
To bring forth blackest fruit ! 
That fruit of love should stain us 
Like blood, though we refrain us 
From weeping, that we gain us 
But thorns from pleasure’s root ! 


Corn cometh not to reaping, 
Our laughter ends in weeping, 
And, lo, the bramble, creeping 
My weary steps about, 
Mocks me with ‘ sweetheart’s ’ naming, 
And clings about me, claiming 
My notice, as ’twere shaming 
His faith who made me doubt. 


B. MONTGOMERIE RANKING. 




















SPA IN 


* T)OUR quel endroit, monsieur ?” 
inquired the distributor of 
tickets at the Northern Railway in 
Paris, one evening in August 1873. 

‘ Pour Spa,’ was my reply. 

‘ Monsieur will take a ticket to 
Liége; monsieur will wait there 
two hours, when another train 
will convey him to Spa.’ 

‘ Trés-bien,’ said I, thinking it 
was, on the contrary, trés-mal. 

However, a few minutes more 
found me ensconced in a corner 
of a roomy but low first-class 
carriage, with two companions, all 
three of us smoking away like 
lime-kilns. 

By-the-way, since the war it 
has become next to impossible to 
procure a decent cigar in Paris. 
There used to be a dépét of 
Havannahs adjoining the Grand 
Hotel, but last year I looked for 
it in vain, and was compelled to 
have recourse to the tender mer- 
cies of the régie, in the shape of a 
very persuasive lady in the Rue 
Drouot (an old acquaintance of 
mine, and ex-actress of several 
vaudeville theatres), by whom I 
was supplied with a packet of 
anomalous and misshapen compo- 
sitions called Londres, each with a 
knot in the middle, and whose 
aroma reminded me of the flavour 
so feelingly described by the gent 
in the ‘Man in the Moon’; ‘If it 
were only cabbage-leaves, or let- 
tuce-leaves, one could get through 
one’s cigar; but, blank it, it’s too 
bad to make them of leeks and 
onions!’ 

Scarcely was the train in motion, 
when one of my fellow-travellers, 
a stout Rhinelander from Bonn 
(as his hand-bag, whereon his 
name, address, and ‘Zum Anden- 
ken’ were embroidered in yellow 
letters on a black ground, suf- 
ficiently testified), having finished 
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the cigarette he had been smoking, 
extracted from an apparently un- 
fathomable pocket a huge china 
pipe, ornamented with a view of 
the Drachenfels, and proceeded to 
fill it with some of that choice 
tobacco which grows between Hei- 
delberg and Mannheim. His col- 
loquial powers being rather of amo- 
nosyllabic character, I bethought 
myself of my opposite neighbour, 
when a tremendous snore from 
that quarter dispelled any idea I 
might have had of beguiling the 
journey with conversation. I there- 
fore did what was natural under 
the circumstances—I fell asleep, 
and never awoke until we reached 
the Belgian frontier, where we 
were all unceremoniously told to 
turn out for the douane. 

A few brief questions and 


answers in one room, and a cup 


of bouillon in another, soon ended 
this little intermezzo; the train 
went on, and the passengers went 
off to sleep again as if nothing 
had happened; and before I was 
thoroughly conscious of the change 
in my position, I found myself 
and luggage deposited on the plat- 
form of the station at Liége, the 
clock striking five, the train on its 
way to Cologne, and not a living 
soul near me. ‘ A decided case of 
quarter-deck,’ thought I, and com- 
menced pacing up and down the 
platform. Presently a nondescript 
individual in his shirt-sleeves ap- 
peared at a door, over which was 
inscribed ‘Le public n’entre pas 
ici,’ but disappeared again before 
I could accost him. However, he 
shortly afterwards emerged from 
his den in full official costume, with 
a very smart gold band round his 
cap. Rightly judging him to be an 
inspector, I politely asked him 
when the waiting-room would be 
open. He looked at me stolidly, 
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took out his watch, compared it 
with the station clock, and at last 
replied to my question with an- 
other. 

* Vous voulez du café? 

AsI did want coffee, I assented, 
and inquired how soon I had a 
a chance of getting it. 

‘Dans une petite demi-heure, 
savez-vous,’ said he; whereupon 
he rapped at the closed door of 
the salle d’attente and shouted 
‘Pierre!’ Soon after, the sound of 
a broom knocking about the fur- 
niture of the room in question an- 
nounced that Pierre was at work. 

The short half-hour turned out 
to be a remarkably long hour, for 
it was nearly a quarter to seven 
when the door opened, and a very 
small boy with a very shrill voice 
thus accosted me and a priest, 
who had just arrived with a bre- 
viary under his arm: ‘ Le café est 
prét, savez-vous !’ 

Ten minutes later, I was seated 
in the train; and the guard, after 
examining my ticket, left me with 
a parting admonition: ‘ Vous des- 
cendrez & Pepinster, savez-vous /” 

* * . * * 

The railway from Liége to 
Pepinster, and from thence to 
Spa, passes though, perhaps, the 
prettiest part of all Belgium. 
Wooded hills, meadows of the 
brightest and most luxuriant green, 
with here and there a village spire 
or an occasional chateau, meet the 
eye in rapid succession on either 
side; and after each of the innu- 
merable tunnels through which 
we glide, we are enchanted by 
some new variety of landscape 
beauty. Seen on a lovely August 
morning, the rich masses of purple 
heath and the waving cornfields 
gilded by the sunlight, it was in- 
deed a charming panorama, and I 
almost regretted when the train 
finally stopped, and a dear, familiar 


voice bade me welcome to Spa. 
. . * * . 


Though my earliest recollections 
of this attractive spot date as far 
back as 1837,I had frequently re- 
visited it, but not for the last 
sixteen years; I was ‘therefore 
curious to see what changes time 
had worked in the little valley 
endeared to me by many an old 
association. These changes, I am 
happy to say, were few, and those 
few decided improvements, mainly 
comprising a handsome bath esta- 
blishment, a new street or two, 
and divers hotels and country 
houses, chiefly in the direction of 
the Allée du Marteau. But the 
Pouhon was still bubbling at the 
end of the Rue Royale; the old 
church beside it still rang out its 
chimes as of yore; nay, even the 
Redoute was still there, but meta- 
morphosed into Casino. I re- 
member, many years ago, ques- 
tioning one of the natives as to 
the origin of the name it then 
bore, and suggesting that it might 
be derived from the Italian ridotto. 
‘Non, monsieur,’ replied he, ‘ce 
nest pas ga. Ca doit s’appeler 
Redoute, monsieur, parce que c’est 
un endroit redoutable . . . pour 
les joueurs,’ 

I must confess I thought his 
definition even more applicable 
than my own. 

* * * * 7” 

When I arrived, the season was 
at its height; the hotels were 
doing a thriving business, and 
every available apartment had 
been long since taken. Com- 
fortable quarters had been secured 
for me in a snug little house on 
the Place Royale, from the windows 
of which I could, if lazily inclined, 
hear the music and see the pro- 
menaders without stirring from my 
arm-chair. For the Place Royale 
is the principal—I may say the 
only rendezvous for visitors of 
high or low degree. It has its 
small kiosque for newspapers, and 
its larger one for the musicians, 
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who play there (weather per- 
mitting) every evening, ball nights 
excepted: the afternoon concerts, 
varied occasionally by bals d’en- 
fants, take place in the adjoining 
Allée de Sept Heures. 

I ought to lay particular stress 
on the words‘ weather permitting,’ 
for nowhere does the rise or fall 
of the barometer exercise a more 
direct influence than at Spa. As 
long as the sun shines, and the 
hills (which the natives will call 
mountains) are without a trace of 
mist or foggy vapour, no place 
can be more enjoyable; but at 
the very first symptom of what 
Mrs. Brandyball terms ‘cadent 
humidity in the circumambient 
atmosphere,’ you may safely make 
up your mind either toa regu- 
lar downpour of four-and-twenty 
hours, or what is worse, to a 
perpetual drizzle, suggesting the 
most melancholy reflections, and 
ultimately (for human patience has 
its limits) terminating in a des- 
pairing rush to the railway sta- 
tion. For the social resources of 
Spa, during this forced suspension 
of out-door recreations, are of a 
very mild and primitive character : 
the Casino is by no means s0 
lively a resort as when presided 
over by M. Davelouis and his 
myrmidons; and the futile at- 
tempts of the management to 
organise whist or écarté tables prove 
but little in favour of the mutual 
confidence presumed to exist 
among the frequenters of the esta- 
blishment. There is a theatre, 
supported last year by a very good 
working company ; the prominent 
figure being a certain Malard, a 
young comic actor whose name I 
expect to see on some Parisian 
affiche before long; there are also 
balls twice a week, presenting 
what Mr. Bantam would call an 
‘ amalgamation to say the least re- 
markable,’ et voila tout. 

However, as it does not always 
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rain at Spa, it isas well to look at 
the bright side of the question, 
and enjoy ourselves while we can. 
And where could we hope to find 
more ample materials for enjoy- 
ment than in this ‘happy valley,’ 
compared to which that of Rasselas 
was a mere sham? Always sup- 
posing that, like Jenny /’Ouvriére, 
we are blessed with a ‘ coeur con- 
tent, content de peu, and that 
the waters—if we take them—do 
not disagree with us. The said 
waters (be it parenthetically re- 
marked), especially those of the 
Pouhon, are a real godsend to the 
visitors, not only on account of 
their healing properties, but be- 
cause they furnish a delightful 
pretext for meeting one’s friends 
and acquaintances at stated hours, 
thereby occasioning an amount of 
chit-chat and a mutual examina- 
tion of bonnets highly congenial 
to the female mind. Four o’clock 


‘in the afternoon is the fashionable 


hour at the Pouhon, and there the 
dear creatures sip, walk up and 
down, and sip again, until it is 
time to think of dressing for the 
five-o’clock dinner. 

For we keep early hours at 
Spa; we revel in the prevailing 
Arcadian simplicity, and take our 
seats at the well-stocked board of 
the Flandre or the Orange as 
naturally and with as keen an 
appetite as if ‘ half-past eight for 
nine’ were Sanskrit or Ashantee 
to us. By-the-way, Sheridan’s 
comparison of Miss Ogle’s face to 
a Spa table-d’héte, ‘where no two 
guests are of anation,’ will hardly 
hold good at the present day, for 
every second person you meet 
there is a Belgian. Belgians from 
Liége, Belgians from Verviers, 
Belgians from Brussels, mingled 
with a sprinkling of Americans, 
a few French, here and there, per- 
haps, a stray German, and the 
usual allowance of Smiths, Browns, 
Joneses and Robinsons; the native 
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element, however, so strongly pre- 
dominating that, on rising from 
table, you find yourself mechani- 
cally saying, ‘ Si nous prenions du 
café, savez-vous /’ 

. . * a7 * 

During many years of his life, 
the illustrious composer Meyer- 
beer was in the habit of passing 
his summers at Spa; and I can 
remember having frequently seen 
him on his traditional donkey, 
with a huge umbrella over his 
head, starting for his daily ride in 
the Allée du Marteau. His attach- 
ment to the locality has not been 
forgotten nor unrecognised by the 
inhabitants; a charming and pic- 
turesque promenade has been ar- 
tistically laid out between the 
springs of the Géronstére and the 
Barisart, and named after him; 
and this memorial having been 
projected and completed since my 
last visit to Spa, I set out one 
morning, accompanied by a young 
friend, ardent admirer of the 
maestro, for the purpose of ex- 
ploring it. 

Leaving the town by the road 
leading to the Sauveniére, and 
diverging soon after to the right, 
we found ourselves in a pretty 
lane, which, after sundry windings, 
between cornfields and commons 
covered with heath blossoms, 
brought us to a rustic bridge 
spanning a shallow rivulet. This 
is the entrance to the so-called 
‘Promenade des Artistes,’ a path 
ingeniously cut through the woods, 
abounding in miniature rocks, 
streamlets and waterfalls, and 
finally terminating in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of the 
Géronstére. 

At this, my favourite of all the 
springs, on account of its fine old 
trees and lovely situation, we de- 
termined on a halt and a bottle of 
Bass. Questioning the proprietor 
of the restaurant (who bore the 
euphonious name of Sody), as to 





the commercial success of his en- 
terprise, he pulled a very long 
face, and said that things could 
not well be worse. ‘ Why,’ said I, 
‘how can that be, with the town 
so full of visitors ?’ ‘ Ah, monsieur,” 
replied he, with a sigh, ‘they do 
me no good: if they come here 
at all, they only ask for a glass 
of water from the spring. Non, 
monsieur, depuis que la banque 
est fermée, la cavalerie légére ne 
vient plus!’ 

‘What do you mean by “la 
cavalerie légére” ?’ 

‘Ces petites dames, monsieur 
sait trés-bien. Ca venait tous les 
jours, ca voulait toujours des pri- 
meurs, ¢a buvait du champagne, 
c’était le bon temps enfin! Mais 
aujourd’hui, voild les affaires que 
je fais!’ added he, pointing con- 
temptuously to a party regaling 
themselves below with the crystal 
element of the source. 

‘ Well,’ said my companion, as 
we rose to depart, ‘the lessee of 
the spring seems out of sorts, and 
no wonder. What can he have 
to live on?’ 

‘ Sody-water,’ was my atrocious 
reply. 
_ * * + * 

The Promenade de Meyerbeer, 
which immediately adjoins the 
gardens of the Géronstére, is ar- 
ranged very much in the style of 
the Promenade des Artistes, but 
with more pretension to scenic 
effect; its most picturesque lo- 
calities being designated by titles 
borrowed from ‘Les Huguenots,’ 
‘Dinorah, ‘Le Prophéte,’ and 
‘L’Etoile du Nord’ For instance, 
a tiny waterfall likea silver thread 
is called ‘ La Cascade de Ploérmel ’; 
a flight of steps, composed of 
roughly hewn stones, represents 
‘ L’Escalier du Prophéte’ ; a wooden 
bridge is dignified by the name of 
‘Le Pont de Marcel,’ and two re- 
cesses, where benches are placed 
for the accommodation of visitors, 











are respectively denominated ‘ Le 
Repos de Pierre et Catherine’ 
and ‘Le Repos de Raoul.’ My 
young friend was in an ecstasy of 
delight, and nothing would satisfy 
him until he had enlivened the 
mise en scéne with appropriate airs 
selected from the different operas, 
which he trolled forth with irre- 
pressible enthusiasm, until a gleam 
of sunshine through the trees 
warned us we were entering the 
grounds attached to the Barisart. 
Half an hour later, as poor Arnal 
would have said, ‘la Place Royale 
s’arréta devant nous!’ 
* 7 * . * 

Spa is a favourite resort of the 
Queen of the Belgians, and I had 
frequent opportunities of seeing 
her Majesty as well as the King 
during my stay there. I must 
say, the quiet yet cordial respect 
shown them by the inhabitants 
contrasted favourably with the 
‘mobbing’ propensities we are 
apt to witness at home; the royal 
couple, too, appeared to enjoy the 
entire freedom from conventional 
restraint, and walked, shopped, or 
mingled with the other visitors 
on the promenade without the 
slightest encroachment being made 
on their privacy. 

One day, while I was choosing 
somo cigars at Henrard’s he re- 
lated to me a little incident, which 
happened shortly before my ar- 
rival. The Queen, who is con- 
stantly in the habit of visiting 
the environs in a pony phaeton 
driven by herself, had started on 
an excursion one afternoon, accom- 
panied by a lady-in-waiting and a 
single servant; when at a con- 
siderable distance from Spa, the 
party were overtaken by a violent 
thunderstorm, and, to cngwn their 
misfortune, had lost ir way. 
After many fruitless attempts to 
regain the right road, they dis- 
cerned in the distance the lights of 
a Village, and finally arrived there 
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late in the evening, and wet to the 
skin. One of the houses appear- 
ing to them more likely from its 
size to afford them accommoda- 
tion than the rest, they proceeded 
thither, and requested admission 
and shelter until the storm had 
passed over. The proprietor, bur- 
gomaster, as it chanced, of the 
locality, received their applica- 
tion with a surly refusal, and, 
without even listening to the 
remonstrances of the lady-in-wait- 
ing (the spokeswoman of the 
party), coolly shut the door in 
their faces. 

They were more successful at 
a neighbouring farm-house, the 
owners of which not only cheer- 
fully welcomed their unexpected 
and unknown guests, but eagerly 
ransacked their wardrobes, as a 
temporary substitute for the drip- 
ping garments of the ladies. On 
the return of the servant, who 


* had been despatched to Spa for a 


carriage and a change of toilette, 
the Queen, without betraying her 
incognito, bade her kind enter- 
tainers good-night, and thanked 
them warmly for their hospitality. 
On the following day a handsome 
present was forwarded to the 
worthy couple, who had then for 
the first time the satisfaction of 
knowing the name and quality of 
their distinguished visitor; and 
at the same time the burgomaster 
received his dismissal from office, 
not on account of his having re- 
fused admission to his sovereign, 
but because it was his duty to 
have accorded it to the meanest of 
her subjects. 
. ~ - * a 

A very pleasant liew de réunion 
is the Place Royale on a fine 
August evening during the instru- 
mental concert. Rows of chairs, 
extending to the Allée de Sept 
Heures, are occupied by a motley 
assemblage of visitors and inhabit- 
ants, while the entire adjoining 
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space is thronged with loungers of 
every description, interspersed with 
gaily-dressed children intent on 
play, or flitting about to the inspir- 
iting sounds of the orchestra. One 
evening I particularly remember ; 
the weather was exceptionally 
fine, and the selection of the 
music especially good ; a bird’s-eye 
view of it may not perhaps be dis- 
pleasing to the reader. 

It is now about half-past seven, 
the entr’acte between the first and 
second parts of the concert is just 
ending, and the musicians are 
tuning their instruments before 
striking up Suppé’s overture to 
‘ Poéte et Paysan.’ A fire balloon 
has just been despatched in the 
direction of Pepinster by an ad- 
venturous man in a dlouse, to the 
intense delight of the children; 
and my young friend whispers to 
me in exulting confidence that 
one of the concluding morceaux of 
the programme is to be a grand 
selection from the ‘ Huguenots.’ 
Groups of friends and acquaint- 
ances sit or walk together; the 
men are enjoying their cigars, 
and the ladies their social chat. 
A small Russian with a big dog— 
both popular characters—pass by 
on their way to the Allée du Mar- 
teau; a pretty little English- 
woman is reading a Tauchnitz 
novel in one corner, and an un- 
wieldy Belgian in another, who 
has just absorbed his second glass 
of an indigenous mixture called 
lambic, is relating to an admiring 
circle his exploits at croquet; 
which game, by-the-way, is played 
at Spa on a very uneven surface, 
without a blade of grass on it, 
at the bottom of the Sept Heures 
walk. 

Here, a roving compatriot is 
distributing sous for a scramble 
among a crowd of barefooted rag- 
amuffins; there, we remark a 
charming sisterly group, as fami- 
liar to-our own salons as to those 


of the Faubourg St. Germain; on 
our right we recognise the graceful 
and talented authoress of ‘ Mis- 
understood,’ and on our left the 
good-humoured-looking Mr. Jus- 
tice Rhadamanthus, accompanied 
by his wife and pretty daughter, 
and, doubtless, congratulating him- 
self on his exemption from the 
Tichborne case and Dr. Kenealy’s 
badgering. 

Hark! the ‘ Huguenots’ are be- 
ginning; my youthful enthusiast 
is in a fever of rapture, and every 
now and then imposes silence on 
his neighbours by an indignant 
chut! the stout little Frenchman, 
proprietor of the adjoining -bras- 
serie, leaves his customers to the 
care of the waiter, and thrusts 
his head forward ‘pour mieux 
écouter,’ as the wolf said to Red 
Riding-hood; the musicians vie 
with each other in precision and 
brio; the lady part of the audi- 
ence, contrary to all established 
uae actually listen to them; 
while my young friend is in the 
seventh heaven, and only descends 
from it to scowl wrathfully on a 
couple of unorthodox children, 
who are positively improvising a 
polka to the air of the ‘ Bénédic- 
tion des Poignards’ ! 

. . 7 * * 

Although our everyday life was, 
perhaps, inclined to verge on the 
monotonous, yet occasional spurts 
of excitement were not wanting. 
One of these was the announce- 
ment of steeplechases, to be con- 
tested only by the bidets de Spa— 
the same hardy, sure-footed little 
nags whose speed and powers of 
endurance are so universally ap- 
preciated by excursionists. The 
originators of this scheme were 
M. Roussille, a rich Brussels 
banker, and his good-looking wife, 
by whom the amount of the dif- 
ferent prizes was liberally offered ; 
M. Roussille, as a fair division of 
labour, undertaking to furnish the 














money, and madame to distribute 
it to the winners. 

The locality chosen was the 
hippodrome of Sart, about a mile 
and a half from the town; and on 
the appointed day (luckily, a fine 
one) every carriage and saddle- 
horse in Spa might be seen wend- 
ing their way up the hilly road 
leading to the course. As walking 
always suits me best, Iclambered up 
the path skirting the then deserted 
café of ‘ Annette et Lubin,’ where 
a dilapidated waiter was feebly 
essaying his skill at the tir au 
pistolet, and after a pleasant ramble 
through as pretty a lane as I had 
ever seen out of England, I finally 
arrived at the scene of action. Al- 
though long past the hour at which 
the first race ought to have been 
run, there were no signs indicating 
a commencement of proceedings; 
and I had time leisurely to mount 
the hill, on which a few rows of 
seats and a tent surmounted by a 
flag had been hastily erected, be- 
fore the bell rang for saddling. 
The price of admission to the re- 
served seats, in front of which an 
estrade d’honneur had been placed 
for Monsieur and Madame Roussille 
and their friends, was only two 
francs; but, with the exception of 
a few acquaintances of my own and 
certain of the townspeople (who, I 
suspect, got in for nothing), they 
were very thinly patronised, the 
majority of the spectators prefer- 
ring the exciting vicinity of the 
‘jumps, and the even more at- 
tractive prospect of having nothing 
to pay. 

At length a smart pony phacton 
drove up, and out stepped Madame 
Roussille, a most elegant primrose- 
gloved charioteer; when she had 
been duly installed ingher place 
as judge, which office,sthe pro- 
gramme informed us, had been 
specially assigned to her, the 
second bell rang, and five horses 
started for race number one. Of 
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these, two fell at the third obstacle, 
which in the distance looked like 
a furze bush, and one bolted; the 
other two jockeys contrived to 
keep their saddles; and the second, 
somewhat irregularly attired in a 
blue jacket and black trousers, 
just managed to save his distance. 
Race number two was a trifle more 
exciting: six started, and of these 
only one fell at the river (about 
two yards wide), where a man 
with a long whip was posted, 
whose duty it was to administer 
a sharp cut to every animal as 
it passed, by way of jumping- 
powder: the distance, however 
(twice round), proved too much 
for three of them, and the re- 
maining two had it all to them- 
selves, and came in, with only a 
head between them, in fine style. 
I am almost ashamed to say 
that race number three found me 
among the deserters; but I subse- 
quently heard that the meeting was 
voted a complete success, and that, 
by order of the municipality, a 
grand serenade was given that 
evening by the local band before 
the windows of Madame Roussille. 


‘Palmam que meruit ferat.’ 
* > * * * 


From time immemorial every 
city in Belgium has had its 
kermesse, and last year the 
authorities of Spa decided on 
following the general example. 
Gigantic placards announced a 
three days’ musical festival, gym- 
nastic exercises, extraordinary the- 
atrical representations by my old 
acquaintance Mdlle. Scriwaneck, 
open-air concerts, fabulous illu- 
minations, dinners, balls, and 
speeches innumerable; and, for 
the bouquet, a grand ‘ Concours 
de Cramignons’ on the Place Roy- 
ale. Bravely spoken, afiche, and 
carried out more bravely still! 
For in not one iota did the exe- 
cution fall short of the original 
2mu 2 
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design. Herr Raff’s symphony and 
Marie Cabel’s roulades—not to 
mention other solistes and two 
hundred instrumentalists into the 
bargain—were attractions which 
no lover of festivals (even a three- 
days’ one) could resist. Active 
youths in white jackets and ditto 
continuations rivalled each other 
in feats of agility; Mdlle. Seri- 
waneck outdid herself as ‘le 
Gamin de Paris’; musical societies 
from Liége and elsewhere drew 
crowded houses to the Sept Heures 
kiosque ; many-coloured lamps glit- 
tered on every available tree and 
bush; and as for eating, drink- 
ing, and speechifying, I think I 
am not far wrong in affirming 
that the promises held out by the 
programme were most amply and 
conscientiously redeemed. 
. * * 7 > 

But the crowning attraction of 
the kermesse was the ‘ Concours 
de Cramignons.’ A communica- 
tive old gentleman, whose ac- 
quaintance I had casually made 
one evening at the French brasserie 
already alluded to, tried hard to 
explain to me the meaning of the 
word cramignon, but had evidently 
no very clear notions on the sub- 
ject; and to this day I know not 
whether the term be applicable to 
the singers or to the airs they 
sing, though I suspect the latter 
to be the case. I ascortained, 
however, that the good city of 
Liége possesses some twenty or 
thirty vocal societies, each of 
which has its own peculiar cos- 
tume and répertoire of old Flemish 
or Walloon melodies; to which 
fresh words are adapted ad libitum. 
On this occasion the subject-matter 
of each effusion was a complimen- 
tary tribute in praise of Spa; and 
on the appointed morning about a 
dozen deputations from the mother 
societies, the least considerable 
consisting of twelve and the largest 
of three hundred members, ranged 


themselves before the kiosque of 
the Place Royale, wherein the 
burgomaster and other notables 
of the town were assembled to 
hear the different compositions 
and award the prizes. 

The first candidates on the list 
were supposed to represent the 
agricultural interest: their costume 
was that of a stage peasant, and 
they wore in addition red woollen 
nightcaps and sabots adorned with 
wisps of straw. These were fol- 
lowed by a company of incroyables, 
in sky-blue coats and tights; suc- 
ceeded by a nautical deputation in 
glazed hats and white trousers; 
then came a score or so of spick- 
span fashionables in full evening 
dress and straw-coloured gloves, 
who made way in their turn for 
the three hundred members of the 
largest society in Liége. These 
worthies began by forming an 
immense circle, which entirely 
surrounded the tribunal of the 
judges; they then commenced 
whirling round and round, cross- 
ing each other in all directions, 
but alwaysjhand in hand, and 
shouting out verse after verse of 
an interminable eulogy of Spa, 
the refrain of which was ‘ Vive le 
bon air! Vive le Pouhon!’ 

I was not sorry when the last 
deputation had retired, and the 
judges proceeded to distribute the 
honorary medals; the first of these 
was awarded to the three hundred, 
and the second (greatly to my de- 
light) to the theatrical peasants, 
who threw up their nightcaps in 
ecstasy, and clattered about more 
uproariously than ever. 

When all was over, I turned 
to my landlord, whom, by-the- 
way, I never saw without a pipe 
in his mouth, and asked him how 
long the affair had lasted. 

* Monsieur,’ said he, after con- 
sulting, not his watch, but his 
tobacco-pouch, ‘ca a bien duré 
quatre pipes!’ C. H. 
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ABOUT is a young man of 

some celebrity, though, so 
fine is the distinction of terms, it 
would be a trifle too high an 
honour for him to be called ‘ cele- 
brated.’ It may be unwise, too, 
as time slips so rapidly, to call 
him ‘a young man,’ and perhaps 
unfair as well, at this distance 
from Paris ; since he himself, a few 
seasons ago, had to fight a duel for 
calling the Comte de Paris a young 
man, and speaking disparagingly 
of M. Hervé. Luckily our hero 
was only wounded in the hand, 
and honour thereupon declared 
profoundly satisfied. 

About is a somewhat odd young 
man, even among Frenchmen, 
being, just as parts of Wales are 
by common report very Welsh, 
very French indeed. He is versa- 
tile, a thorough Jack-of-all-lite- 
rary-trades, and perhaps sufli- 
ciently notable, or notorious, as 
well as interesting, to afford half 
an hour’s light entertainment from 
his life and works. There is, in 
truth, but little of the solid in 
him, and more brilliancy than 
warmth. He is not a sun, but a 
comet—a vagrant star of the most 
irregular kind—and has lashed 
his tail with much pyrotechnic 
display in many imaginative er- 
rantries, as well as in many a 
journey over a large hemisphere 
of solid earth. He is philosopher 
as well as novelist, political envoy 
as well as litéérateur, correspondent 
of journals both French and Eng- 
lish: indeed, he has had his own 
special ‘ thunderer’ for years—the 
redoubtable ‘ XIX*™* Sidcle.’ 

We propose tracing the course 
of this wandering star through a 
few material landmarks that his 
orbit has passed or touched, and 





will endeavour also to catch a 
specimen of the spiritual spark- 
uscles or meteorolites that have 
flown off him during his career. 

All eminent French /ittérateurs, 
if we may trust their biographers, 
belonged in their schoolboy days 
to one of two classes. They were 
either dull boys, who were the de- 
spair of their pedagogues, or they 
were marvels of precocity and the 
glory of their college. The dull 
boys generally ended in astounding 
their preceptor by some unusual 
flash of genius during their last half- 
year at school; for what had been 
taken in them for stupidity was in 
reality contemplation, and their 
great minds required due growth 
before -disclosing their powers. 
About is not the slow and seem- 
ingly dull boy who matures into 
the man of assured and steady 
genius: he is the clever boy at 
school, and has been a clever boy 
ever since. 

Edmond Frangois Valentin 
About was born in 1828 at Dieuze, 
and, after a ‘career’ at the ‘ Charle- 
magne,’ carried off, at twenty, 
honours and prizes in philosophy. 
‘ Philosophy,’ at least, is the scho- 
lastic name for the studies he un- 
derwent. Whether the crude brain 
of the youth of twenty can have assi- 
milated any genuine philosophy is 
a matter that maturer minds might 
doubt. About then entered the 
normal college, whence he soon 
proceeded to the French schovl at 
Athens. Here he seems to have 
worked diligently, employing his 
leisure in collecting details of ar- 
chology, and of the life around 
him. Like Walter Scott, he has 
a genius for amassing tradition. 
Soon he discovered a more lively 
and picturesque way of utilising 
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his treasures than in the form of 
heavy works of pure erudition. He 
picked up stories and legends 
wherever he could, in addition to 
his solid facts and statistics, and 
wrought the whole into an enter- 
taining volume, ‘La Gréce Con- 
temporaine.’ Critics said that the 
book was entirely unreliable; but 
it afforded its author a successful 
début in the world of letters. Its 
secret was, perhaps, the spice of 
political interest which it con- 
tained. It created a considerable 
sensation on its appearance, as the 
work of a formidable free-lance, 
but has never taken its place as a 
standard work. It was a trenchant 
satire upon Greek life, and Athens 
was much enraged by it. Ancient 
courage and modern honour were 
alike, and indiscriminately, called 
in question ; and some journals re- 
presented About as a hunchback 
jester, seeking to divert, Europe 
from her remorse for neglecting 
the Greeks. But the author’s real 
aim appears to have been to call 
public attention, so far as he 
could, to the selfish and divided 
government of Greece, her large 
expenditure, her general misma- 
nagement, and an absence of hope- 
ful prospects for her creditors. 
The questionable anecdotes and 
comical aspects introduced, which 
made a sort of filigree over the 
more serious thoughts, doubtless 
made the satire which the book 
contained almost unbearable. Per- 
haps without something light and 
attractive the book would never 
have been noticed in Paris, as the 
work of an unknown aspirant, and 
so About’s chances of finding fa- 
vour for his sterner ideas and 
credit for himself would have been 
lost. 

‘La Gréce Contemporaine’ met 
with support and approbation in 
the ‘ Revue des Deux Mondes;’ and 
immediately afterwards a new work 
from About’s pen appeared in that 
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journal. This was ‘Tolla: A Tale - 
of Modern Rome,’ About is fated 
to arouse a hubbub in all he does, 
and on this occasion he imme- 
diately had the press down upon 
him for wholesale plagiarism. He 
was said to have borrowed his 
narrative, in the most unblushing 
manner, from an Italian work pub- 
lished in Paris in 1841. In answer 
to this charge, the author pointed 
to the concluding paragraphs of 
the book itself, where he had ad- 
verted to the publication of a nar- 
rative by the head of the Italian 
family who had supplied him with 
the living personages of his tra- 
gedy. Inaromance, however, such 
an admission made in the body of 
the work counts for but little, and 
is taken by the public as one of 
the steps the author takes to make 
his illusions seem more lifelike. 
The date of publication of the Ita- 
lian work was, however, specified 
by M. About, though he does not 
cite its title. It was ‘ Vittoria Sa- 
vorelli, storia del seccolo XIX.’ 
Paris: 1841—published by the fa- 
ther of the unhappy heroine. The 
book was suppressed immediately 
after publication, as its disclosures 
were considered to cast dishonour 
upon an illustrious Roman family. 
There does not appear to be a copy 
of the work in England, and pro- 
bably a copy is now nowhere ob- 
tainable. About says, with regard 
to this point, in ‘Tolla’: ‘The 
very day that this book (the Ita- 
lian narrative) made its way into 
Italy, Colonel Coromilla had the 
whole edition bought up and de- 
stroyed ; but tradition has, in de- 
fault of history, perpetuated the 
remembrance of Tolla’s misfor- 
tunes.’ It seems more than pro- 
bable, however, that About at one 
time had access to this little fa- 
mily narrative, and that he used 
it largely as the foundation of his 
romance. How largely he availed 
himself of it, and to what extent 

















his own work is original, it is im- 
possible now to determine. ‘ Tolla’ 
is a fascinating work, containing 
more of the pathetic than is usual 
with M. About, though even here 
there is a certain coldness of feel- 
ing noticeable, if we compare the 
work with that of many other 
French writers. If some of our 
own novelists had worked upon 
the story of ‘Tolla,’ we should 
have had a much fuller and warmer 
human quality pervading it. Be- 
tween its inherent excellences and 
the sensational mystery connected 
with the facts of the story, ‘Tolla’ 
for a time almost excluded any 
other literary work as subject of 
conversation in the Parisian salons. 

About’s next entry upon the 
literary arena was with a play, of 
which we will speak hereafter, 
which, though brought out with 
extreme care, came absolutely to 
grief, enduring, or being endured, 
for two representations only. In 
1855 he published a work on art 
criticism, entitled ‘ Voyage 4 tra- 
vers |’Exposition des Beaux Arts,’ 
which met with attention ; and his 
collection of stories, published in 
1856 as ‘Les Mariages de Paris,’ 
went far to console him for his 
dramatic downfall, and for the at- 
tacks upon ‘Tolla.”’ He became 
one of the staff of the ‘ Figaro,’ 
and amused himself in directing a 
polemic full of ‘ spirituelles imperti- 
nences’ against hisdetractors. These 
papers he signed by the name of 
Quévilly. He then found a place 
on the ‘ Moniteur,’ and supplied 
romances and causeries, the latter 
often made up of art criticisms, 
which were afterwards reprinted 
in a volume. In 1857 he was one 
of the editors of the ‘ Learned Ass’ 
(‘ L’ane Savant, tenant école pour 
tout le monde’)—a singular pub- 
lication, designed, apparently, to 
include everything, and something 
more. Its title-page included fif- 
teen ‘Sciences,’ beginning with 
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‘ Philosophie, Religion, Histoire, 
Histoire Naturelle, Magnétisme 
animal, Physique amusante;’ six 
‘ Fine Arts,’ fourteen ‘Social Arts,’ 
of a very mixed character, among 
which was bracketed ‘ L’art de bien 
penser,’ with ‘ L’art de se marier ;’ 
five ‘ Arts Sublimes,’ among which 
are reckoned ‘ L’art de s’ habiller,’ 
and ‘ L’art de bien mourir.’ About 
published in this remarkable jour- 
nal a number of agricultural pa- 
pers, ‘Les échasses de maitre 
Pierre, and some art criticisms. 
Whether he, positivist and intel- 
lectualist, wrote the article which 
‘ L’ine savant’ published upon Mr. 
Home, the spiritualist, who was 
then staying in Paris, is perhaps 
doubtful. As for the ‘ Learned 
Ass,’ it was much too learned to 
live long: its miscellaneousness is 
perhaps unequalled. 

In 1862 he made another dra- 
matic attempt, which excited a 
most violent storm, and was finally 
withdrawn, after four representa- 
tions, described as being of the 
most tumultuous character, the 
author being damned by a coalition 
of all his enemies, political, reli- 
gious, or literary. About has the 
knack of attracting attention of 
one kind or other to himself, and 
seems always to live in a whirl- 
wind either of applause or indig- 
nation. The piece, after being 
withdrawn in Paris, was played 
for several weeks in a number of 
provincial towns, in the midst of 
manifestations which bore the cha- 
racter, it is said, of a public event. 
At this time About was connected 
with the ‘ Constitutionnel’ as well 
as the ‘ Moniteur.’ He has always 
enjoyed a good publisher, Hachette 
or Levy being his usual assistants, 
excepting in such cases as when his 
books had to be published, for dis- 
cretion’s sake, out of Paris. 

In 1858 or 1859 About was 
travelling in Italy, the fruits of 
which sojourn duly appeared soon 
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after in works which added to 
his peculiar reputation. Cle- 
verness is his forte, and this 
quality pervades his political pam- 
phlets as well as his philosopical 
studies, his romances as well as 
his economics. ‘ La Question Ro- 
maine,’ one of his political effu- 
sions, advocated strongly the abo- 
lition of the Pope’s temporal 
power, and was supposed to have 
been inspired by the Emperor. 
Whether this was the case, or no, 
About was among the number of 
the Emperor’s employés, for in 
1866 he was commissioned to 
draw up a report on the state of 
public opinion in France. About 
has just the ‘ taking’ sort of talent 
which would make him chosen by 
a more showy than solid empe- 
ror. His talent would insure his 
making a most specious and bril- 
liant and plausible picture of the 
public mind on any given topic; 
but whether it would be true to 
nature would be quite another 
matter. 

About received the decoration 
of the Legion of Honour in 1858. 
He married in 1864. Most Eng- 
lish people will remember recent 
episodes in his life; his letters 
during the Franco-Prussian war, 
which were so unusually full of 
acrid screams that one might ima- 
gine the calm of the special cor- 
respondent’s intellect to have been 
somewhat disordered. His excited 
and exciting series of letters was 
cut short, or, rather, slightly 
modified by his imprisonment by 
the German government. He is 
always next door to being a 
martyr, but will never be a true 
one, for he knows too well how 
to take care of himself. At the 


present time (autumn, 1873), he 
is said to be selling his paper, the 
‘XIX Siécle,’ which is to suc- 
cumb to the pockets of the subtle 
Royalist party. 

Whatever may be said against 
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About, one valuable possession 
has always been his, an extraor- 
dinary supply of vital energy. 
Our hero is a literary pugilist, and 
loves to be fighting. He is not 
the heavy bruiser; nor does he 
delight in giving knock-down 
blows, but leaps and flits from 
one corner of the arena to the 
other, dealing his light fantastic 
raps as the humour takes him. 
He is knocked down sometimes, 
in spite of his agility; but his 
supreme delight appears to be to 
get up again with a smiling face, 
and shout out cheerfully that he 
is not hurt. 

He fights in so many arenas, 
with the same style in each, that 
we may enter any one of them at 
random and be sure of a good 
view of our man. Let us begin 
by taking him as a dramatist. 
He writes a play, for instance, 
with a view, as he says, of repro- 
ducing an old French style, and 
proceeds to bring upon the stage 
a self-conceited fellow of twenty 
years old, who seduces two women 
after having begged them to be 
his ‘two mistresses ’— simulta- 
neously, that is, after the idea of 
a ‘happy family.’ He does not 
do this, he says, to decry women 
‘who are about the best things 
we have in the world’; nor to 
preach a new moral—the moral 
of ‘ establishments of three’; but 
explains that the sole merit of the 
work is that it is written with 
care, and in a frank style. This 
is innocent frankness indeed. 
The Parisian public, well accus- 
tomed to the thrilling effects of 
the passionate, voluptuous, or 
morbid playwrights who would 
not scruple to introduce such a 
plot as Edmond About’s, are, 
nevertheless, at a loss when they 
come to sit before his work. He 
is so cool and intellectual that 
they do not feel at home; they 
do not know what to make of 




















him :—whether he is striving after 
the sensational dramatist’s rdéle, 
or only laughing at it. They sit 
coldly out his first representation 
and hiss hotly at the second. 
The play is withdrawn. About 
straightway harvests his offending 
dramas into a voluminous single 
sheaf, and has them printed, to 
show, as he says, that he does 
not repent having written them. 
Their principal defect, he asserts, 
is that they failed to please. He 
throws an exquisite arrow of satire 
at the actors, before whom he is 
‘a bungling workman who has 
spoiled the finest stuff in the 
world.’ There is a charming ori- 
ginality in this conception of the 
relations of author and actors. 
They are the faultless materials 
that he has to model or make up 
with a religious sense of responsi- 
bility and carefulness. He praises 
them all by name; one has grace, 
another majestic beauty, a third 
curve, a fourth verve. His regrets 
are most pathetic :— J’avais tout 
dans les mains, et j’ai tout laissé 
perdre.’ He has made only a 
muddle of such dainty materials. 
After this pretty affectation of 
pathos he has a little crow about 
his reviewers :—‘ If any one were 
to collect all the evil they have 
written of my piece, one might 
make three or four volumes like 
this one.” What a suggestive 
thought !—it takes four tomes of 
critical abuse to damn a bad play. 
Our gay Spartan then thanks 
those who treated him sweetly, 
and very properly associates this 
toast with the name of Théophile 
Gautier, at once the gentlest and 
most perfect critic of France—as 
he was. Finally, to those who, 
imagining he was beaten to the 
earth by his disaster, profited by 
the occasion to launch forth 
against him their little lame 
kicks, he accords a gracious par- 
don, trusting that they have 
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gained as much pleasure from 
their paragraphs as he has gained 
courage by them. About seems 
really to be what he professes: 
there is not a trace of pain or irri- 
tation in his style: he evidently 
does not feel. Here we arrive at 
the secret of his dramatic non- 
success: he is only an intellect; 
and for one playgoer who appre- 
ciates intellectually, there are, 
perhaps, a score who are led any- 
where by their feelings. About 
is clever, but cold; his very 
comedy is sardonic; his humour 
is real, but at the same time un- 
real; his wit touches the brain 
only. The two wives and the 
young lover are together: says 
one of her husband: ‘ When he 
married me, I was twenty and 


he forty. Whereupon the other 
wife comments, appreciatively, 
‘Double. The complainant re- 


sumes: ‘ To-day he is sixty and Iam 
thirty.’ ‘ Naturellement,’ says the 
lover, in an unmoved ‘ aside.’ For 
a mathematical joke to be effective 
with a large audience, it is almost 
necessary that they should have 
some hint of the fact, or be in 
some way led to expect it. 
Otherwise they are puzzled, and 
afraid of committing themselves 
to laughter, for fear the saying 
may not be meant for a joke after 
all. M. About’s Guillery is a cold- 
blooded Mephistopheles, whose 
bon-mots are extremely clever, and 
whose actions would be comic if 
we were led to expect comedy 
from so frigid a schemer. If 
About were not so entirely intel- 
lectual he would write a capital 
play. As it is, the title he gives 
to his book of plays—‘ Théatre 
Impossible’—is an extremely 
appropriate one. 

It is rarely indeed that we find 
a born dramatist also a writer on 
philosophy, or an out-and-out phi- 
losophic mind indulging itself in 
drama. It is because About is 
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neither born dramatist nor born 
philosopher that we find him 
mixed up with so many and 
various modes of intellectual ex- 
pression. He is an intellectual 
man of fine senses, strong tempera- 
ment, and much energy. He 
seems to be aware that his many- 
sidedness prevents him from being 
concentrated into genius. He 
writes a big book—‘ Le Progrés’ 
—which he dedicates to Georges 
Sand. It contains, he says, his 
humble sentiment upon the great 
affairs of life, stated without rhe- 
toric, without passion, without 
calculation. He has made serious 
efforts to-concentrate all his ideas 
into it, but allows that the toil 
was rather severe for an ‘ esprit 
vagabond et naturellement dis- 
sipé.’ He has read and medi- 
tated much, and ripened a little, 
but he expresses his appreciation 
of the fact that he is no longer 
a young man, and never can be 
a great one, but that he can per- 
haps make himself useful. Ma- 
dame Sand was one of his earliest 
sympathisers, and in his dedica- 
tion to her he refers to her ob- 
servation upon him, that he was 
not worse endowed than many 
others, but that he always let 
genius ‘slip between his fingers. 
Madame Sand deserves much 
credit for her critical acumen; 
her protégé certainly fails to 
gather himself up into that solid, 
clenched, single, strenuous fist— 
so to speak—which is genius. 
The chances are strongly against 
any man of mere intellect, how- 
ever capable, proving to be a ge- 
nius. There is no heart of warm 
vitality and earnest purpose act- 
ing creatively behind his faculties, 
and kindling and knitting them 
into large integral action. 

About’s ‘Le Progrés’ is inge- 
nious and specious. His anti- 
Proudhon argument is fully worked 
out to the satisfaction of the most 
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statistical intellect; it resembles 
somewhat the line of argument 
of Professor Fawcett upon the 
same question—the right of pro- 
perty. But About’s argument is 
based only upon a consideration 
of that side of the question for 
which his nature has so pre-emi- 
nently fitted him; he is an incom- 
plete appreciator of events, and 
aspects arise before our eyes as 
we study his dialectics that he 
seems to have found no place or 
provision for. But the econo- 
mists one and all leave out whole 
spheres of man’s nature from their 
consideration; to them he is a 
commercial animal who ought to 
be happy so long as he is per- 
mitted to trade freely. We can- 
not blame About; he has no com- 
prehensive or sympathetic vision 
of his own, but has fed himself to 
what he is on Comte, Littré, Che- 
valier, Laboulaye, Girardin, Para- 
dol, Taine, and a hundred others. 

In ‘Le Progrés’ About refers 
to a curious little brochure, which 
he had published a few years 
before, entitled the ‘ Nouvelle 
Carte d’Europe.’ Therein he had 
depicted a general congress of 
sovereigns, and a reapportionment 
of kingdoms according to their 
decisions. He prides himself upon 
several of his speculative proposals 
having been realised, writing at 
the time when Napoleon had 
issued the invitations for his con- 
gress, ‘numerous acceptances’ of 
which had been received. Corfu 
was to be restored by England to 
Greece, in the ideal scheme; Po- 
land was to be resuscitated and 
made a great nation. How simple 
politics would become if a great na- 
tion could thus be created, without 
further trouble—by the stroke of a 
pen, by the alteration of a chart! 
About seems never to dream that a 
nation’s condition is, to a very large 
extent, a projection of its inner 
nature, that its position corresponds 
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with its spirit and heart—not ab- 
solutely, indeed, because of heredi- 
tary or circumstantial influences, 
but as nearly as an expressive 
face corresponds with a candid 
soul. Circumstances are a great 
fact, but circumstances are spi- 
ritual, too, and nointellectual argu- 
ment can save a Poland until it is 
both self-supporting in itself, and 
the hearts of the strong races are 
as averse to a nation’s being en- 
slaved as men are to the bond- 
age of an individual negro. So 
About’s ideal congress, as well 
as Napoleon’s projected one, would 
have found itself out of its depth 
in an attempt to remodel Europe 
with a pen. The (question is a 
moral one, not an intellectual one; 
and nations are to one another 
now almost as individuals or 
clans were in lawless days, jea- 
lous, fearful, self-assertive, selfish, 
uncivilised. So M. About’s intel- 
lect is fighting thin air. It is 
early days to expect in action the 
supreme tenets of national mo- 
rality whilst we have yet much 
labour before us as regards class 
morality, and are not at all as- 
sured as to individual rapacities. 
M. About believes in popular 
sovereignties, armies of progress 
who will not obey the tyrannic 
selfishness of kings, but are ready 
to remodel old and evil institu- 
tions. But where are these an- 
gelic races who are to act in this 
manner? Alas! they require cen- 
turies of freedom and earnest 
effort for their training. 

There is truth as well as dubi- 
ous matter in the following picture, 
which shows M. About at his 
highest level. ‘If one could con- 
struct an observatory on the evan- 
gelical mount, whence to behold 
all the kingdoms of the earth, one 
would have a curious and magni- 
ficent spectacle, which neither sove- 
reigns nor diplomatists perceive 
down below. One would see two 
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colossal ideas launched one against 
the other, and which are going 
soon to come into collision front 
to front; two locomotives of the 
force of several thousand soldiers 
running on the same rails, the 
one towards the past, the other 
towards the future, and dragging 
each in its trail the half of Europe. 
The elder of the two is called Re- 
action; the other is Movement, or 
if you prefer it, Progress. The 
shock is inevitable, but the issue 
is uncertain; for these two forces 
are blind, delivered to their own 
keeping, without conductor. They 
stop, repose, or run off the rails 
by turns, but the interval which 
separates them diminishes visibly 
each year, and no one can doubt 
but that the day of the catastrophe 
is near.’ If we say that, instead 
of the intellectual abstractions, 
Reaction and Progress, the real 
forces at war are selfishness and 
unselfishness, and that instead of 
being blind they are composed of 
minute individual eyes, each with 
a modicum of appreciative and 
regulative power, we shall see a 
more extensive fighting - ground 
than M. About’s Europe, and shall, 
probably, doubt whether a few 
years will end the struggle. 
Would his ‘ Reaction’ and ‘ Pro- 
gress’ vanish on the arrival of 
the catastrophe, or would the re- 
action of the after-time be the 
dignified and sober thought of 
the old man, and the progress the 
fury and sublime energy of the 
young; or what would be the ba- 
lancing principles of his perfect 
era? About’s idea of France is 
that she lives in the narrowest 
space which separates the two 
mighty engines referred to. ‘Oh, 
if she would but make choice of 
one of them!’ he exclaims, ‘ that 
one would be immediately the 
stronger.’ But, alas! he discovers, 
and rightly, that France, pushed 
by a devouring activity, rushes 
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now to the right, now to the left, 
and alternately helps on both lo- 
comotives. Judging from recent 
events, as well as from similar 
ones which happened before ‘ Le 
Progrés’ was written, we might 
say even that France has more 
than once made these awful en- 
gines clash. 

During the Franco-German war 
About was arrested by the German 
government, a fact which led to 
his screams being heard through- 
out the English newspapers ; but 
had no very serious result. The 
pretext for his arrest was an ar- 
ticle written in Alsace, and pub- 
lished in Paris in October 1871; 
but the warrant against him was 
not carried into effect until Sep- 
tember 1872, when he had spent 
several days in Alsace. It was, 
doubtless, used as a means of 
keeping him quiet, and the keen- 
est suffering which was entailed 
upon him by his captors is some- 
what ludicrous to contemplate. 
About has a horror of onions; in 
fact, he swoons, or almost swoons, 
at the smell of them. The Ger- 
mans, on the other hand, are no- 
toriously fond of that pungent 
root, so we will hope that accident 
and not design placed it on M. 
About’s dish for his first meal in 
confinement. The story goes that 
he requested his removal, but in 
vain; that he explained the phy- 
siological reason for his request, 
but still in vain ; and further, that 
every dish which was afterwards 
brought to him was strongly fla- 
voured with his terrible antipathy. 

About has not attained high 
philosophic honours; he is too 
miscellaneous to be a_ great 
novelist, a great traveller, or a 
scientific leader. He is, indeed, 
deemed worthy of a place in an 
imposing study upon the positi- 
vists in France, wherein he is 
classed with Littré, Rénan, and 
Taine; but he is placed there to 


be vilified, not to be praised. He 
is spoken of as the new believer, 
and mocked as the man who, 
‘ being the forgotten publicist of 
the “ Roman Question,” the hissed 
author of “ Gaetana,” the justly- 
appreciated inventor of “ The Man 
with the Broken Ear,” and “ The 
Nose of a Notary,” renounces the 
frivolous muses, and, ripened by 
age and misfortune, believes yet 
in the caresses of the future, and 
surrounded with an aureole from 
the maternal hand of Georges 
Sand, sets out upon a voyage over 
the unknown ocean of a new in- 
tellectual sphere.’ He is described 
as hailing from the poetic solitude 
of Schlittenback, and penetrated, 
as a second Numa Pompilius, with 
the inspiring afflatus of the Egeria 


-of his epoch (Madame Sand), being 


about to reform the chart of 
heaven, as he has re-made the 
map of the globe. This is the 
sort of greeting and unbelief a 
Jack-of-all-trades meets with on 
forcing his way into a dignified 
community of specialists. 

About is much too playful and 
sparkling for a philosopher. His 
positivism is most romantic. 
‘What is certain,’ says he, ‘is 
that between “les grandes singes 
passionnés et intelligens” of Cen- 
tral Africa, and the first man, 
naked, unarmed, ignorant, wild, 
all the difference lies in a degree 
of perfectibility. We have to 
thank M. About for introducing 
us to a new and most poetical 
creature—the noble, passionate, 
and intellectual monkey. Though 
there is nothing new in the idea, 
there is something most unphilo- 
sophically racy in the manner of 
the saying, that man was formerly 
only a ‘ sous-officier d’avenir dans 
la grande armée des singes.’ 
About’s theory is that life is an 
effervescence from brute matter: 
inorganic matter after a slow af- 
finage becomes sublime and takes 
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wings, which are life. Life in its 
turn grows finer, and produces its 
chef-d’euvre in the thinking or- 
ganism,or man. As tothe manner 
in which man came into the 
world, whether it was by sponta- 
neous generation, or by a supréme 
afinage in the cellule of the ani- 
mal immediately inferior, is, says 
About, a question of but mediocre 
importance. If About had had 
to make the worlds, we may be 
sure he would have adopted the 
first plan that came into his mind, 
saying to himself, ‘That kind of 
thing does not matter much.’ 

If About has too much levity 
and irresponsibility for a philo- 
sopher, he is, on the other hand, 
much too cruelly scientific for a 
novelist. Wilkie Collins, in his 
minute horrific studies of obscure 
naturalistic possibilities, and Dr. 
O. W. Holmes, in his weird sug- 
gestions of rattlesnake influences, 


or the potent presence of one’s ° 


ancestors, are as nothing by the 
side of the subtie ingenuity of the 
abnormal researches and disquisi- 
tions which form the staple of 
M. About’s efforts in fiction. 

Some scenes of his romances 
read like popularised pages of phi- 
losophical transactions. He is 
very fond of physiological and 
psychological studies. The novel, 
it is true, cannot be made too uni- 
versal in its reach; an abstruse 
suggestion, that would never come 
before the general public in a 
learned essay, and that only needs 
vogue to become popular and use- 
ful, is often enabled to be circu- 
lated by means of the romance; and 
every stimulating thought or ima- 
ginative idea, however remote, is 
an element of culture. Let those 
who would limit the novel within 
strait classical conditions first find 
some other medium of communi- 
cation to take its place as a pleasant 
vehicle of ideas. But if allowed 
this universality of area, the novel 
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must be universal, and not specia- 
listic in itself. Here About trans- 
gresses: he is a flagant specialist. 
Physiologic speculation and fantasy 
is his forte, wherein if he is not 
great, he is at all events generally 
ingenious. ‘Germaine’ is a speci- 
men of such pseudo-romance, a 
novel devoted to an attempt 
made to slowly poison a young 
lady with arsenic; at the same 
time that the poison is being 
gradually insinuated into her sys- 
tem by her would-be murderer, 
her medical man is treating her 
with pure iodine, communicated 
by a current of hot air, passing 
over a centigramme of the sub- 
stance. The combined action of 
these drugs proves to be the per- 
fect physic for the patient. She 
grows as fresh as a flower, and as 
rounded as a fruit. Her murderer 
marvels, and her doctor draws 
each morning a picture the very 
converse of that of Balzac’s, where 
the man with the magic shagreen 
skin withers concurrently with his 
talisman. For this patient’s doctor, 
who had drawn for a relative of 
hers an exact chart of the ravages 
of her malady upon her breast, 
traces, morning after morning, a 
new and fuller contour. The whole 
incident is ingeniously constructed, 
bat it is a little too minutely 
scientific to be perfectly artistic. 
There are several romances of 
About’s which open physiological 
questions, ‘Germaine,’ above re- 
ferred to, and translated into 
English under the title of ‘ The 
Round of Wrong,’ ‘L’Homme a 
l’oreille cassée,’ reproduced in Ame- 
rica by translation, though not yet 
in England, ‘ Le cas de M. Gué- 
rin,’ and ‘Le Nez d’un Notaire,’ 
being the chief. ‘Le cas de M. 
Guérin’ is dedicated by the author 
to his friend Charles Robin, Pro- 
fesseur & la Faculté de Médicine,’ 
with whom we can imagine that 
he talked over his physiological 
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curiosities before elaborating them 
into a volume of so-called romance. 

‘ The Man with the Broken Ear’ 
is innocent and amusing, with 
just a touch of satire for spice. 
The book is founded on a French 
Rip van Winkle; but the acces- 
sories, instead of being poetical 
and dreamy, as in Irving’s ro- 
mance, are scientific and matter- 
of-fact. The sleeping man is a 
mummy; not a natural result of 
embalmment, such as Théophile 
Gautier describes in his romance, 
or as may be seen in the Pyramids 
or the British Museum; but a 
human body, so prepared as to re- 
tain a dormant life for any number 
of years. The original idea of the 
book is probably a lively criticism 
upon the disputes as to the seat 
of the vital principle. About’s 
grand plan, which he quaintly 
suggests might be employed to 
advantage in storing up criminals 
in a torpid state, and retaining 
them in that condition until their 
presence became desirable on earth, 
is desiccation. The human body 
contains so many gallons of water ; 
gently draw off the water, and the 
form divine dries up in just the 
same manner as a miserable shred 
of a worm or a fly, which’ may be 
made fragile as tinder and lifeless 
as dust, and yet be resuscitated 
on the re-admission of moisture. 
Colonel Fougas, being made pri- 
soner during the height of the 
great emperor’s prosperity, and 
condemned to death, is taken whilst 
apparently dead, but in reality 
only numb with cold, by a phy- 
sician with an idea. He is scien- 
tifically desiccated, and a chapter 
of accidents prevents the provi- 
sions for his resuscitation being 
carried out for forty years. There 
are many charming episodes con- 
nected with the carrying out of this 
process. The police come to the 
house of thestudent who has become 
the last proprietor of the mummy, 
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and make serious remonstrances 
and warnings on the subject of ‘ dis- 
order.’ ‘ Resuscitation, they say, 
‘may not be a crime in itself, but 
it is so unheard of as to constitute 
“disorder.”’ This is M. About’s 
gentle fling at the system of Na- 
poleon III. The medical party 
proceed with their resuscitatory 
measures. Steam and warm baths, 
with frequent poundings and 
kneadings of the body as in a 
Turkish bath, are the means em- 
ployed. A piece of ear, accident- 
ally broken off the colonel, whilst 
in his dry and fragile state, having 
been analysed by a chemist, and 
pronounced by the length of the 
hairs upon it to be a portion of a 
man, and, by the state of the blood, 
a fraction of a living man, affords 
the best auguries for success in 
the supreme experiment. The 
colonel comes to life, and proves a 
thorough fire-eater of the old 
army, almost a Frankenstein in 
the more modern and less warlike 
day in which he awoke. He lives 
for a time, only in reading through 
the sad histories of the end of 
Napoleon I., his god. ‘What is 
God,’ he asks, ‘ but a little more 
universal Napoleon? At length 
he learns of the new Napoleon 
then on the throne, and proceeds 
to make diligent inquiry with re- 
gard to the capabilities of ‘this 
young man,’ and whether he is 
likely, if effectively stimulated, to 
continue the only programme 
worth living for—the conquest of 
the world. After various adven- 
tures in his search of the young 
emperor, by which his warlike 
burnings are somewhat watered, 
he receives a letter in answer to 
his appeal for service from the 
military administration that, as 
he is over age, they can only 
make him a retired colonel, the 
law being strict as to the age for 
retirement in each grade. They 


reckoned his age, of course, by 
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his birth-register, and ignored the 
fact that the colonel had awakened 
in possession of the same manhood 
as he enjoyed when he fell mys- 
teriously asleep. If cases such as 
his, they tell him, were to present 
themselves in sufficient numbers, 
attention would undoubtedly be 
directed to the amendment of the 
law. The colonel is in despair, 
and falls into brooding melancholy. 
Some friend makes special appli- 
cation to the emperor, who at once 
consents to override the law; but 
before the news can reach the re- 
generate warrior he has committed 
suicide in disgust at the degene- 
racy of the times. 

* The Man with the Broken Ear’ 
is, in some respects, the best of 
About’s physiological romances; 
the story is, so far as we know, 
based upon an impossibility, but 
it is one to which a sufficient 
amount of probability can be im- 


parted by a skilful writer, to make © 


it available for a romance; and it 
affords M. About a vehicle by 
which he is enabled very happily 
to criticise and compare the two 
empires—those of the great and 
the little Napoleon, neither of 
which is truly glorious in the eyes 
of our author. We should be 
doing About an injustice if we did 
not allow that in his physiological 
studies, however absurd, there is 
generally infused an element of in- 
structive social satire, which gives 
them a raison d’étre, quite apart 
for their scientific ingenuity. 

* Le Nez d’un Notaire’ is at first 
sight a story of a smaller order 
than the one just named. It is, 
too, somewhat more absurd, and 
there are in it one or two details 
which had better have been 
omitted. The hero of the romance 
has his nose cut off in a duel; a 
cat runs away with the fragment, 
and the loser does not wish to 
undergo the extra pain and incon- 
venience of having the necessary 
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flesh for a new nose supplied from 
his own arm or breast. So a poor 
Auvergnat boy is found, who, for 
a consideration, consents to have 
his arm cut, and bound for a month 
to the notary’s face to make a new 
nose of. He undergoes his mono- 
tonous martyrdom with exemplary 
patience; but the notary, so soon 
as his nose is restored, pays him 
his fee, and turns him out of the 
house with oaths. His nose, he 
finds to his horror, follows the 
bodily condition of the individual 
to whom its constituents belonged ; 
when he starves it grows cold, if he 
gets drunk it becomes inflamed ; 
and the notary receives a lesson 
which we believe is meant by M. 
About to show the dearth of true 
sympathy in our day between dif- 
ferent classes, and even the inju- 
rious influences of the higher upon 
the lower. The book is full of 
most ingenious consequences of 
the relation between the notary 
and the wretched Auvergnat in 
consequence of the fleshly bond; 
but some of these are dragged 
rather cruelly into light, and a 
tenderer and more refined pen than 
M. About’s would have consider- 
ably softened the story. 

* Le cas de M. Guérin’ is scarcely 
a fit subject for a romance ; indeed 
it unveils so freely a side of our 
nature that by natural and proper 
modesty is kept back from being 
a subject of open, vulgar discourse, 
that it is scarcely fitted for the 
shelves of a general library. A 
work that describes minutely an 
imagined change of sex in an in- 
dividual, however clever and phi- 
losophically suggestive, is scarcely 
fitted for miscellaneous circulation. 

The work, being About’s, is not 
without its points of brilliancy, 
but it also shows his faults at 
their worst. It acts as a vehicle, 
too, for his mocking, sardonic 
satire. His hero, just before his 
impending curious change, is led 
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astray. Next morning he weeps in 
miserable consciousness of a loss 
of ‘honour.’ Strange the fact, for, 
as says About: ‘ Faute est un 
mot feminin qui n’a pas de mas- 
eulin en Frangais.’ This work, 
even if not on too abnormal a 
topic for a speculative and purely 
philosophical disquisition, should 
certainly not have been published 
as a romance. It is really too 
cruel to humanity to probe and 
disclose such delicacies and depths 
of being as are here unveiled. 
The subject, even as treated by 
M. About, is inherently too serious 
to be made really amusing: as it 
is, the book is not a healthy one. 
‘ L’Infame,’ too, is morbid; its 
pathos is not the pathos of nature, 
but of the abnormal and the ex- 
ceptional. Analytic details of hu- 
man life, too, are dragged into its 
pages in a manner that marks a 
want of delicacy of feeling. It is 
interesting, but not pleasantly in- 
teresting. Its spell arises from 
the introduction of new and ap- 
palling situations. We feel that 
About cannot have much love or 
respect for humanity, or he would 
not drag the petty weaknesses of 
our nature so often and so ruth- 
lessly to the light. ‘ L’Infame’ is 
dedicated by About ‘A mon ami 
Alexandre Dumas, jils.’ There is 
a certain appropriateness in the 
selection of Dumas for such an 
honour; still, Dumas, with all his 
morbidness never penned so un- 
natural a romance as ‘ L’Infame.’ 
* L’affaire Clémenceau,’ with all its 
dire passions and fatalities, is not 
nearly so inverted or so demoral- 
ised as ‘L’Infame:’ it is even 
healthy and human by comparison. 
About’s romances are at their 
best and highest when they have 
some practical purpose as their 
raison d’étre. He is not a novelist 
proper, because he has no true ar- 
tistic feeling ; but let him have the 
manners of a new country to illus- 


trate, and he will write a book that 
shall sparkle with many a ray of 
luminous insight, and shall be over- 
flowing with entertaining incidents 
and useful facts. The book to 
which we can accord a greater 
share of praise than to any other 
is ‘Le Fellah.’ This Egyptian 
study can scarcely be called a 
romance ; but Ahmed-ebn-Ibrahim 
is one of the pleasantest characters 
About has drawn. And the book 
possesses a larger fund of earnest- 
ness, and a healthier and more 
human vitality than any of About’s 
pseudo-philosophic studies. Its 
painting is careful and lifelike, 
and its incidents are not monstrous 
and ghastly. About must have 
been under some good influence 
at the time he wrote ‘ Le Fellah.’ 
We cannot but think his genre 
pictures, on the whole, his best 
works. His steely satire is more 
wholesome, and more easily com- 
mands our sympathies when di- 
rected against national wrongs 
and the selfishness and corruption 
of potentates and governments, 
than when he bares with his re- 
morseless scalpel the secretest 
nerves of a poor writhing creature 
in private life, and parades his 
results unfeelingly before us. He 
is much too inhuman and cruel 
an analyst for his knife to touch 
anything but the tough hide of a 
corporation, or a system, or an 
abuse. How useful he has made 
himself by his biting powers in 
this direction, the scores of angry 
pamphlets against him from all 
quarters amply bear witness. He 
is a very Ishmaelite, but instead 
of mourning for his isolation, he 
mocks at it. He scarifies, and re- 
fuses to be scarified in return: he 
is a flayer without a skin. 

About claims a partial, however 
insufficient, excuse for having built 
his romances upon the abnormal 
and the excruciating. Everything 
normal and natural, as well as 
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almost every possible form of the 
moderately unusual, or the mo- 
derately questionable, has been 
used up in Paris. He shall tell 
the pathetic story himself :— 
‘The passions are not extin- 
guished in the heart of man, and 
the “ Gazette des Tribunaux ” re- 
gisters from time to time the 
details of a real drama well filled 
with murder; but the theatre has 
long since used up all the dramatic 
situations. It has made us tremble, 
shudder, and weep upon all kinds 
of death, applied to all categories 
of persons: we have seen killed 
kings, dogs, fathers, mothers, sons, 
daughters, husbands, wives, lovers, 
friends, enemies, soldiers, passers- 
by, innocents, culprits—by steel, 
lead, fire, water, cold, hunger, 
thirst, fear, joy, shame, remorse, 
shipwreck, volcanoes, explosions, 
earthquakes, avalanches, and de- 
scending ceilings. We have been 
served to satiety with love, love 
platonic, honest, adulterous, inces- 
tuous, timid, shameless, cruel, 
sanguinary; with all kinds of 
folly, folly sweet, lamentable, furi- 
ous, senile, momentaneous, in- 
curable, simulated, and dissimu- 
lated; with robbery of glory, of 
fortune, of a name, a child, a 
pocket-handkerchief. We have 
worked up treason, devotion, cow- 
ardice, heroism, victory and defeat, 
justice and injustice, apparition, 
resurrection, anthropophagy, meta- 
morphosis, and apotheosis. We 
have placed on the boards not 
only men, but dogs, cats, birds, 
elephants, serpents, lions, tigers, 
bears, apes, goats, and magpies. 
There is not a fact, natural or 
supernatural, possible or impos- 
sible, which has not been repre- 
sented a hundred times before the 
pit; not an idea which has not 
been said over and over. not a 
sentiment which the authors have 
not indicated, expressed, developed, 
forced, falsified. The French lan- 
VOL. XXVII.—NO, CLXII. 
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guage is rich, but it is not inex- 
haustible. The dramaturges have 
used up all the expressions for 
joy and for grief, for trust and for 
despair, for love and for hate. 
The intelligent spectator divines 
at the first word what is going 
to be represented to him during 
the evening: he knows the drama 
by heart before having seen it. 
Violence even and brutality leave 
us cold, since the dramatic hammer 
has treated our hearts like anvils. 
We become bdiasés on everything.’ 
In comedy, too, there are not many 
more good situations to glean; 
* but,’ says About, ‘ there will be 
always things ridiculous to paint, 
and man is pleased at the spec- 
tacle of the small infirmities of 
others. It is grievous that censure 
prohibits us from painting all... . 
We have among matters for regret, 
however, that a portion of the 
public, by reason of being tickled, 


‘too often has become hardened in 


the skin, like old leather. Our 
epoch has produced a species of 
comedy which has the same rela- 
tion to French gaiety that absinthe 
has to light wine. To make certain 
people laugh, it is necessary to 
scorch their armpits with claws of 
tempered steel.’ 

We may take the above true 
story as About’s explanation for 
having written the works he has. 
He has tried to run a race with 
a new sensation and win; he has 
achieved the manufacture of cer- 
tain very remarkable works that 
will add to the number of the 
curiosities of a most singular 
epoch, when it comes to be 
studied by the sager and serener 
ages to come. 

About is known in England 
more for his political peculiari- 
ties, and pertinacity in getting 
himself into hot water, than for 
his novels. We do not pay so much 
attention to French literature in 
England as they do in America; 
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at least if we may judge by the 
number of translations made in 
America from the French. About’s 
books are nearly all to be had in 
an English dress; but is it owing 
to our public being better ac- 
quainted with the French lan- 
guage, or less interested than the 
American public, that so many 
of About’s literary confréres are 
translated into American, so to 
speak, and not into English? 
We dip at random into the adver- 
tisement pages of the American 
edition of About’s ‘Man with the 
Broken Ear,’ and find four trans- 
lations from the French described 
on one page: ‘Fanchon, the 
Cricket,’ by Georges Sand; ‘ Hu- 
man Follies, by Noriac; ‘ Ro- 
mance of a Poor Young Man,’ by 
Feuillet; and ‘Romance of the 
Mummy,’ by Théophile Gautier. 

_We translate for the English 
public, it is true, a little of Bal- 
zac, and a great deal of Dumas, 
but we have not kept ourselves au 
fait with the current issues of the 
French press, like our friends over 
the sea, to whom Paris is a glitter- 
ing heaven. 

About’s ingenuity and bril- 
liance come out in greater force 
than do thoughts more serious and 
appropriate, when he discourses on 
liberty and free-trade. ‘Such a 
race, he says—and perhaps we 
can discover what race he refers 
to—‘ is admirably placed for the 
production of meat, of iron, of 
porcelain, and the romances of 
Dickens; but nature refuses it 
wine, oil, silk, industrial art, and 
the comedies of Alexandre Dumas, 
fils. Let it produce in super- 
abundance the goods which cost 
the least to its soil and tempera- 
ment, and send us the oyerplus in 
exchange for ours.’ Here is free- 
trade in a nutshell. We must 
make a new class for M. About: 
too philosophic for a novelist, he 
is too gay for an orthodox scien- 
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tist: he is the sparkling origi- 
nator and sole member of the sect 
of Romantic Philosophers. 

Perhaps his most serious work 
is his ‘A. B. C. du Travailleur,’ 
a work which has recently been 
reproduced by translation in this 
country. He declares it to have 
been composed directly for a group 
of workmen with whom he came 
in contact, and who were in search 
of ideas. 

Though, as a whole, this book 
is not that of a great and wise 
master of social science, yet it 
contains some home truths, and 
has sufficient practical suggestive- 
ness, and deductions from eco- 
nomic facts so forcibly, however 
chillingly, stated, as to be well 
worthy of study. 

The artisan’s household interior 
is described with its small wealth 
of produce, and results of labour 
extracted from every quarter of 
the globe. He is truly told that 
he is better fed, clothed, and 
housed than the medizval knights, 
and even than the kings of the 
‘Tliad” But About does not add 
the corollary, which the workman 
is so bitter about, that these were 
kings of Spartan frugality, and 
that his employer has a palace, 
maybe, more superb than that of 
the most luxurious king of the 
proudest and richest days of old. 
But the caution is valuable any- 
how, for animal comfort is the 
rock that all classes are bruising 
their souls on. 

Another warning has reference 
to discontent. Our author paints 
the workman’s envy of his em- 
ployer, as one who works two 
hours while he works ten, goes 
when he likes, and has no one to 
bind him. But the employer, 
rejoins About, is no more self- 
gratulatory than the operative: 
he, too, is thinking of what he 
has not. This is not much of 


an argument. The kind friend 
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suggests another cause of com- 
plaint when he makes the work- 
man deplore the fact of being 
@ ‘mercenary;’ but he suggests 
little in the way of meeting it; 
while the industrial partnership 
idea and its most hopeful suc- 
cesses in working might very well 
have been discussed at such a 
juncture. 

About’s idea of civilisation is 
true as far as it goes, but it is 
just his intellectual half-truth. 
The history of civilisation, he 
says, can resume itself’ in six 
words: ‘Plus on sait, plus on 
peut.’ Luckily, there are forces 
at work beyond mere knowledge, 
else mankind would perish utterly 
in the midst of a vast world of 
machinery. 

Another of our author’s truths 
half-seen is that almsgiving is 
bad, as disturbing the equilibrium 
of industry and doing harm to 
the majority of toilers. His 
suggestion for the remedy of pa- 
rasitical mendicity is ingenious, 
but theoretical, for to carry it out, 
we should first have to moralise 
our commerical system, which, in- 
deed, is an end to be aimed at, 
but an impossibility, if expected 
at once. His notion is that the 
poor, instead of being given alms, 
ought to have loans made to them 
discreetly at the usual rate of 
interest. Poor About! before 
making such a suggestion to 
working men, he should have 
known where to put his hand 
on a capitalist ready to risk his 
money at five per cent. on the 
note of hand of an impecunious 
artisan. About suggests a society 
subscribing towards this scheme 
as a regeneratory work. This is 
his most earnest suggestion, but 
with all his positive philosophy 
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he has not devised an economic 
mode of doing away with evils, 
but only new and thinly-disguised 
systems of almsgiving. What the 
pets of these schemes really want is 
something they can see they have 
a right to, and not the patronising 
and perhaps fluctuating benevo- 
lence of a few gracious gentle- 
men. 

About—we have, doubtless, said 
enough to show—is many-sided 
and not uninteresting. He affords 
intermittently and here and there 
a rough intellectual stimulant in 
his varied and variable works, but 
his brilliance is metallic, and he 
manifests, as has been truly said, 
‘ de l’esprit jusqu’d l’abus.’ He is 
very erratic, and often very im- 
probable even when he is out of 
the domain of eccentric physio- 
logical speculations. As a whole, 
his writings lack body, and we 


_ are sensible of the mere theoretic 


revel that is at the base of many 
of them—the intellect rejoicing to 
run its course: with all their 
unmistakable cleverness and ex- 
cess of ingenuity there is a some- 
thing ephemeral about them; and 
they are not likely to last so long 
as the works of many a humbler 
man who possesses more feeling 
and a more earnest respect for 
the deeper realities of our nature. 
It may be doubted whether a man 
without depth of feeling and af- 
fection—an intellect rather than 
a heart—can ever achieve any- 
thing truly great or lasting. About 
lacks the constancy that binds, 
the warmth that kindles, and the 
depth that brings fertility: he 
may be brilliant, versatile, origi- 
nal; he may scale prodigious 
heights, but he will scarcely arrive 
at the serene table-land of great- 
ness. 
KENINGALE Cook. 
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TO PEPA. 
(ALFRED DE MUSSET.) 


PEPA, when at fall of night— 
Your mother’s benediction said— 
Kneeling beneath your lamp’s dim light, 
You pray beside your little bed ; 


When troubled hearts are fain to take 
Sweet counsel from the friendly night, 

Your rustling hair you downward shake, 
And look beneath the bed in fright ; 


When slumber, after toil of day, 

Folds all around you whom you love ; 
O Pépita, my darling, say, 

What is it then you’re thinking of ? 


Who knows? Perchance of tales it is, 
Where lovely ladies mournful move ; 

Perchance of hope’s dream-promises, 
And all the waking-times thereof ; 


Perchance of tiny gray mouse born 
From mighty hills in travail-pain ; 

Of sugar-plums ; of marriage-morn ; 
Of castles, or of loves—in Spain ; 


Perchance of talks in tenderness, 

Of naive hearts like your own, your thought ; 
Perchance of dancing or of dress, 

Perchance of me, perchance of—nought. 


FREDERICK E,. WEATHERLY. 
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OPEN! 


SESAME! 


By Fiorence Marryat (Mrs. Ross-Cavren), Autor or ‘ Love’s ConF.icr,’ 
*No INTENTIONS,’ ETC., ETC, 





CHAPTER XXXVII. 


‘IT SHALL CARRY ME THROUGH TO THE END.’ 


S Mrs. West reads the fatal 

document her face under- 

goes all manner of changes. She 

is not prepared for this. She is 

not aware what effect it may have 
upon her brother-in-law. 

*So cruel of Everil,’ she thinks, 
‘and so foolish. To compromise 
her reputation unnecessarily, and 
to give poor Valence a shock that 
may kill him—that will certainly 
kill him,’ she continues mentally. 
‘And yet I ought to tell him of 
it. He is the principal person 
concerned, and he would never 
forgive me if I kept him in igno- 
rance a moment longer than was 
necessary. In his weak state too. 
I shouldn’t wonder if he died on 
the spot. He has borne her cold- 
ness, he might have borne her 
death, but his own dishonour— 
never! The Valences are the 
proudest of the proud. They 
would sooner kill their wives with 
their own hands than see them 
disgraced. He certainly must hear 
of it—and that at once—or some 
one may anticipate me with the 
news.’ 

She flies to the Earl’s room as 
she finishes, and knocks loudly at 
the door. 

It is opened by John Bulwer. 
At the sight of him the widow's 
face falls. 

‘ What on earth is the matter? 
Your brother-in-law is asleep !’ 

‘Let me in at once! I must 
see him! I have the most dreadful 
piece of news for him. Everil has 
eloped with Captain Staunton !’ 

‘You cannot communicate the 
intelligence to him in that abrupt 


manner,’ cries Bulwer, attempting 
to restrain her from entering the 
dressing-room. ‘Think of what 
you are about, Mrs. West! you 
may kill Valence with the shock.’ 

‘It is right he should know it 
at once. He would never forgive 
me if I kept it from him. Va- 
lence! I wish to speak to you.’ 

‘What do you want with me?’ 
inquires the Earl feebly, as he 
rouses from his uneasy slumber. 

‘ A fearful disgrace has fallen on 
us. It is shocking—abominable! 
I hardly know how to break it to 
you, but your wife has run away 


. with that villain, Maurice Staun- 


ton.’ 

‘What? exclaims Valence with 
an oath. 

‘Everil has left you, Valence. 
She has eloped with her old lover. 
I have just found this note upon 
her toilet-table to inform us of the 
fact.’ 

‘Read it, Bulwer,’ he says in 
an unnaturally calm voice when 
contrasted with his first exclama- 
tion. 

Bulwer takes the paper from 
the widow’s hand. 


‘ Tell’ Valence, Agatha, that I 
have left him. You will not receive 
this probably till noon, and by that 
time I shall be in D Tell him 
he is well quit of me. It is un- 
necessary for me to say more. 

‘ EVERIL.’ 





‘Oh, my dear brother!’ cries 
Mrs. West as she prostrates herself 
before the Earl, ‘don’t let this 
terrible shock have any effect on 
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your precious health. She is not 
worth grieving after. She has 
been deceiving you from the be- 
ginning. Try and forget her, 
Valence, and think only of the 
prospect before you. Hold him 
up, Mr. Bulwer. Give me that salts 


bottle. Let me fetch some cold 
water. He will faint. He will 
die! Ob, this is downright mur- 


der! A curse will rest upon her 
to her life’s end.’ 

But Lord Valence puts the of- 
ficious hands away from him 
almost roughly. 

‘When did they leave the 
Castle?” he demands of Bulwer. 
His voice is not loud nor trem- 
bling, but very quiet, very cold, 
and very decided. 

‘Hours and hours ago,’ replies 
Agatha. 

‘ That is impossible, Mrs. West, 
for when the Earl came up to his 
room, Lady Valence was standing 
in the corridor in her ball-dress.’ 

‘The hateful, deceitful, wicked 
creature!’ says Agatha, weeping. 

‘ You have not been here more 
than two hours, Valence. It is 
only just four o’clock. If they 
have been an hour on the road, it 
is more than is probable.’ 

‘Go and inquire for me, Bulwer. 
Find out all the particulars you 
can, and come back quickly!’ 

He is sitting now upon the 
couch on which he has been sleep- 
ing, but he makes no attempt to 
move or throw off his dressing- 
gown. 

‘ Lie down again, dear Valence,’ 
says Mrs: West coaxingly, as soon 
as Bulwer has departed. ‘It is 
cruel you should be agitated thus, 
and just at this time too! You 
feel faint, I am sure. Let me 
unloose your cravat.’ 

‘Leave me alone!’ replies the 
Earl, in the same hard, unnatural 
voice. ‘Iam not faint. I need 
no assistance. Leave me alone!’ 

Then he adds more gently: 
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‘This is a sorrow in which no 
one can intermeddle, Agatha. It 
is a disgrace that must be averted 
at all costs.’ 

‘But how can it be?’ she ex- 
claims in surprise. 

‘Valence!’ says Bulwer, re-ap- 
pearing, ‘they cannot have left 
the Castle more than an hour, at 
the very outside. I have made 
the most searching inquiries and 
find that a strange travelling-car- 
riage with post-horses that arrived 
here about ten o’clock last night 
was seen to drive through the 
Lodge gates again at about three 
this morning, although no one at 
the Castle saw it take up its 
freight. Lady Valence’s absence 
seems~ perfectly unknown to all 
but us three. Let us make a pact 
to keep it secret for the present.’ 

‘To what avail?’ says Agatha, 
who would like to proclaim the 
fact from the house-top. 

‘ Post - horses!’ murmurs the 
Earl” ‘I'll lay a wager mine 
would outstrip them. Order the 
new pair of bays to be put to at 
once, Bulwer.’ 

‘I have ordered them, Valence. 
They will be ready in ten minutes.’ 

‘To what purpose?’ again de- 
mands Mrs. West. 

‘ Where is Johnson ? cries Lord 
Valence, leaping from his couch. 
* Tell him particular business calls 
me to D——- to-night, and he must 
come at once and dress me.’ 

‘Oh! what is all this for, dear 
brother ?” 

‘ I will follow them and prevent 
this d——d villainy, if I die for 
it.’ 

‘ Follow them! and in your con- 
dition! It is impossible! It is 


madness! You will perish on the 
road. Mr. Bulwer, exert your in- 
fluence, exercise your friendship, 
and prevent the Earl from running 
so terrible a risk.’ 

‘No one shall prevent me,’ ex- 
claims Lord Valence, to whose 
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pale face a bright scarlet flush has 
risen. ‘I have few enough hours 
left me on earth, and I will spend 
them as I choose. My darling 
in the clutches of that villain! 
—my wife—than whom I be- 
lieved no woman to be more 
pure—contaminated by his touch, 
his love, his villainous com- 
panionship! No! I know that I 
am weak—helpless—dying—but I 
have strength enough and life 
enough to follow and rescue Everil 
before she is lost for ever, and so 
help me God, I will do it!’ 

He is hurrying on his out-door 
apparel now, and moving about 
the room at such a rate that Bul- 
wer, remembering his late con- 
dition, becomes really alarmed. 

‘ Everything shall be arranged 
as you wish it, Valence, but pray 
be careful. Your health is very 
delicate, and by these violent ef- 
forts you may frustrate the object 
you have in view.’ 


‘You mean I shall die before I 


overtake her. No, Bulwer, not un- 
less it takes till noon to reach 
D——. I may die at her feet! 
I may find her—still pure and 
undefiled—and pray her with my 
dying breath to guard the name 
she bears a little longer for my 
sake. But not before—not be- 
fore! An unnatural strength has 
risen up within me in the last few 
minutes, and it shall carry me 
through to the end.’ 

‘This is suicide!’ cries Mrs. 
West. ‘I shall go in search of 
Dr. Newall. He may be able to 
persuade you not to kill your- 
self.’ 


‘Stay where you are, Agatha. 
It is my command this story goes 
no farther. I forbid you even to 
call my valet. Bulwer is doing 
all that is necessary for me, and 
the fewer tongues there are to wag 
the better.’ 

‘But you will let me go with 
you, Valence, surely ?’ 
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He is about to object, when 
Bulwer interferes. 

* Yes, Valence. Let your sister- 
in-law come too. She may be of 
use to us. I have a purpose in 
making the request,’ he adds, in a 
lower key. 

‘Very good! Then, Agatha, 
you may accompany us. My dar- 
ling may—who knows ?—consent 
to return with me, and need the 
assistance of a woman. And you 
have always been good to her and 
me. Forgive me, Agatha, if I 
have spoken harshly to you, but 
I am sorely agitated.’ 

‘We are all ready now,’ ob- 
serves Bulwer, as Mrs. West— 
evidently very uneasy in her mind 
—rejoins them, dressed for tra- 
velling. 

‘Give me my watch,’ cries Va- 
lence. ‘What is the time ?— 
twenty minutes past four! Who 
would haye thought it was only 
twenty minutes since Agatha 
brought me this fatal news ?” 

In reality it is more like an 
hour: but Bulwer has quietly put 
back the hands of the watch, and 
intends to repeat the operation 
whenever he has another oppor- 
tunity. 

‘There is noth'ng more to wait 
for,’ says Valence. ‘Let us start 
at once.’ 

His companions look at him in 
silent amazement. In his intense 
excitement all trace of illness has 
left him. He walks upright and 
firmly, and his voice has assumed 
a tone of command. His thin face 
is flushed and feverish; his eyes 
shine. He has all the appearance 
of aman bent on some great enter- 
prise. Only when he finds himself 
shut up in the carriage, and jour- 
neying, notwithstanding the fleet- 
ness of the new bays, far less 
speedily than he desires, does he 
for a while lose the false strength 
lent him by excitement. 

‘ That she should have deceived 
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me!’ he says; ‘she whom I wor- 
shipped as everything that was 
purest and best of her kind! Oh! 
Bulwer, I have borne the misery 
of the change in her behaviour—I 
have borne her coldness and indif- 
ference—I could have borne even 
open unkindness and contempt; 
but J cannot bear her dishonour !’ 

‘Hush, Valence! That is just 
what we are going to prevent. I'll 
lay you any odds we reach D—— 
long before they do, and that you 
meet Lady Valence face to face 
before she has taken off her 
bonnet.’ 

‘But how are we to tell where 
to find them ? 

‘There are not so many hotels 
in D—— that we need be long at 
a loss; but, as it happens, I have 
discovered, through the agency of’ 
—here Bulwer, not being pre- 
pared for the contingency, halts 
for an idea—‘ of a note, in fact, 
which her Ladyship must have 
dropped accidentally—I am half 
afraid, though, I left it behind me 
—that their destination is the 
Duke’s Head Hotel.’ 

‘The d—d scoundrel !’ mutters 
Valence. 

‘He appears to have secured 
rooms there, of course in his own 
name. If we present ourselves 
boldly, and demand admittance to 
them, we are sure to be taken for 
the right party. That is one reason 
I wished Mrs. West to accompany 
us. We shall be ready, therefore, 
to greet the fugitives on their ar- 
rival.’ 

* Ready to shoot him down like 
a dog, directly he enters the room,’ 
replies Valence, laying his hand 
upon the case of pistols he had 
insisted on bringing with him. 

*No, Valence, no! You must 
promise to: restrain yourself, or 
you will force me to throw that 
case out of window.’ 

‘I shall promise nothing! I feel 
as if the bare sight of his false 
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face will be sufficient to make me 
thirst for his blood !’ 

To all this Mrs. West replies 
nothing. She, who has ever taken 
the foremost position in everything 
connected with her brother-in-law, 
now offers neither to second nor to 
combat his opinions, but sits silent 
and shivering by his side, and with 
@ very strong consciousness upon 
her that her day of triumph is 
coming to an end. 

She seems terribly afraid of, and 
nervous in the presence of Bulwer, 
whose keen eyes seek her face 
whenever she appears likely to 
make a remark, until she subsides 
completely into herself, and the 
conversation, such as it is, is car- 
ried on between the men alone. 

The town of D—— is situated 
some sixty miles from Castle Va- 
lence. At the first stage at which 
they call for post-horses they find 
the other carriage (as is but na- 
tural) must be some miles ahead of 
them ; the second, it has not left 
behind it more than twenty mi- 
nutes, and before they gain the 
fourth, they have passed it at a 
hand-gallop— Lord Valence pro- 
mising the postillions an extra so- 
vereign for every mile they gain. 

The race now becomes exciting. 
At the last stage they take Staun- 
ton’s pre-engaged post-horses, and 
are well on their road to D—— 
before he arrives to swear at the 
ostlers for not being ready with ~ 
the change. Altogether, they do 
the sixty miles in about seven 
hours, and drive, steaming, up to 
the door of the Duke’s Head 
Hotel at twelve o’clock ; although 
Lord Valence’s watch, by reason of 
his friend Bulwer’s unceasing an- 
xiety to consult the time on the 
evidence of his own senses, only 
points to ten. 

‘ Can it have stopped ?’ says the 
unsuspecting Earl, as he places his 
watch to his ear. ‘ No, it is going 
—and yet only ten o’clock! It 
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seems almost incredible we should 
have done it in that time.’ 

‘Never mind the time,’ replies 
Bulwer, who is very much afraid 
Valence may think of comparing 
his repeater with the hotel clocks. 
‘The main thing is, we are here 
before them. And now brace up 
all your nerves, my dear friend, for 
the meeting is not far off. They 
cannot be many miles on the road 
behind us.’ 

‘ Supposing they are not coming 
to this hotel, after all ?’ 

‘I will ascertain that at once,’ 
says Bulwer, as he walks boldly 
into the vestibule of the Duke’s 
Head, and demands if rooms have 
not been ordered there in the name 
of Captain Staunton. 

‘Captain Staunton, sir? Yes, 
sir,’ replies the waiter with ala- 
crity, as he prepares to precede 
them upstairs. ‘This way, if you 
please, sir.’ 


He ushers them into a handsome. 


sitting-room, in the grate of which 
a fire is burning, and these pre- 
parations are evidently made for 
some expected arrival. 

‘And now send the landlord to 
me,’ says Bulwer authoritatively, 
‘at once—do you hear? We must 
make a confidant of the landlord,’ 
he continues, in explanation, to 
Valence, ‘or there will be a fuss 
about the rooms when they arrive.’ 

‘ But why prevent it? What do 
I want more than to meet the vil- 
lain face to face ?’ 

* Valence, I have a notion that 
your wife is not what you think 
her to be.’ 

* God bless you for saying so!” 

* And I want you to promise me 
not to disclose your presence to 
them rashly, but to be patient, and 
hear first on what terms they ap- 
pear to be together.’ 

‘Do you think I could stand by 
and listen to my own dishonour ?’ 

‘No! When you hear that, our 
compact is over. But you see this 
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screen: all I ask of you is, that 
on their entrance you will conceal 
yourself and us behind it until you 
see how the land lies.’ 

‘ Your request is a very strange 
one, Bulwer!’ 

‘I know it is; but I love you, 
Valence, and I make it with a view 
to your happiness. Will you trust 
me ?” 

‘I consent so far, that I will 
do as you wish, if you will promise 
on your part not to put any con- 
straint upon my actions.’ 

‘I promise. And now I will go 
and speak to the landlord. With- 
out mentioning names, or compro- 
mising any one, I can easily make 
him understand that it is for the 
reputation of his hotel he should 
fall in with your wishes on the 
subject. But will you not eat any- 
thing, Valence ?’ 

‘Eat! How could I eat while I 
am in this state of miserable sus- 
pense? Oh that they would but 
come !—that I could feel that that 
hound was settled with for ever !’ 

He strides restlessly up and 
down the apartment as he speaks, 
looking as well and as strong as 
possible. 

*I leave the Earl with you for 
a minute, Mrs. West,’ says Bulwer 
significantly. ‘ Be careful of him !’ 

He regards her steadfastly as he 
says the words, and Agatha red- 
dens, coughs uneasily, and turns 
her face away to the window. 


CHAPTER XXXVIII. 
HER PARDON IS COMPLETED. 


‘Tugy are coming upstairs—they 
have just arrived !’ cries John Bul- 
wer eagerly, as he hurries back 
into the hotel sitting-room. ‘Get 
behind the screen, Valence—be 
quick, Mrs. West. They must have 
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taken on four horses at the last 
stage to be here so soon after us. 
And now—not a word, I beseech 
you, till you ascertain how it is 
between them. 

They have but just ensconced 
themselves, when the door is flung 
open, and there is a sound as of 
several feet entering the apart- 
ment. 

‘Why isn’t breakfast ready for 
us? exclaims Staunton loudly. 

‘We waited to hear what you 
would wish served, sir. It can be 
got ready in a moment.’ 

‘ What will you have, Everil ?’ 

* Nothing.’ 

‘Nothing ? You must be hungry 
after so long a drive. Where’s the 
bill of fare, waiter ? 

‘Here it is, sir.’ 

* Ah !—chops—steaks—salmi— 
fricassee—fish—omelette. Which 
shall it be?’ 

‘I have already told you I wish 
for nothing.’ 

‘ Hang it all! we must have some 
breakfast. Well, give us anything, 
waiter —everything—send up just 
what you choose.’ 

‘Very good, sir. It shall be 
ready in half an hour.’ 

‘ And send the chambermaid to 
show the lady to her room.’ 

‘Do no such thing. I am not 
going to any room.’ 

‘You will want to take off your 
travelling things.’ 

‘I intend to remain here,’ an- 
swers Lady Valence, as she removes 
her bonnet and throws it on a 
chair. 

‘ At all events, let the maid go.’ 

‘No! I desire she remains with 
me.’ 

The waiter, seeing all is not 
right, bows and leaves the room. 

‘ Everil ! what is the meaning of 
this ? says Captain Staunton as he 
comes up to her side. ‘ What un- 
accountable change has come over 
you?’ 

‘ A desire to have my own way.’ 
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‘ But I insist on your maid leav- 
ing us. Iam not going to sit down 
to breakfast with a servant.’ 

‘I shall not ask you to do so. 
Alice, oblige me by throwing up 
your veil.’ 

The supposed lady’s-maid does 
as she is desired, and reveals the 
features of Miss Mildmay. 

‘ What farce is this ?’ cries Mau- 
rice Staunton, staggering backward 
with astonishment. ‘ Whatdo you 
mean by bringing a third person 
to be witness to our flight ?’ 

‘I brought her as a protection 
against yourself.’ 

‘You are trifling with me, or 
you do not know the meaning of 
the words you utter.’ 

‘Excuse me—it is you who do 
not understand ; but I will try and 
make things plain to you. Maurice 
Staunton, I have had my revenge! 
In leaving Castle Valence with you, 
I have but carried out a project 
by which we shall be separated for 
evermore.’ 

‘This, then, is the solution of 
your cursed coldness all the way 
to D——-! You have been playing 
for revenge, madam, have you, and 
not for love ? 

‘ For both: revenge on you, and 
love for one whom to name in the 
same breath istodishonour. How 
shall I tell you all my motive so 
that you may understand it? You 
remember how I married Valence?’ 

‘I remember—without a spark 
of love for him, and all your heart 
—such as it was—fixed upon me.’ 

* Ay, “ such as it was”—you may 
well say that. But when I learned 
to love him, Staunton— my noble, 
generous husband—it was with all 
my heart and soul, and mind and 
strength.’ 

‘To prove which, you bolt from 
him with me.’ 

‘To save him—because there 
seemed no other way. I married 
him, apparently a dying man, as 
you took pains to let me know be- 
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forehand ; and when I learned to 
value him, my first question was, 
if it were possible to save him. 
It appeared hopeless. He had per- 
mitted his study of the superna- 
tural to have so fatal an effect on 
him, that his brain—so the doctors 
told me—had become diseased, and 
incapable of exciting itself to 
reason.” 

‘ The fool !’ mutters Staunton. 

Her fury is sublime in its mag- 
nitude. 

‘Don’t you presume to speak to 
me by such a term of him! You, 
who are not worthy to unloose the 
latchet of his shoe. When you 
found your way into the Castle, 
and presumed to address me in 
your former tones, a design crept 
into my mind—whether hell or 
heaven-born time alone can tell. 
I had just been told that the only 
chance for my beloved Valence’s 
restoration was to work upon his 
feelings. I knew that he was jea- 
lous of you. I resolved to give 
him that chance of life, even if I 
died for it myself.’ 

‘In short, you have made me 
the tool by which your husband is 
to be restored to health, madam ? 

*I hope so—I think so.’ 

*But you forget, at the same 
time, that you must lose your re- 
putation. Who will be revenged 
now?’ 

‘Not you, Captain Staunton— 
not you. You have never had a 
kiss to boast of, nor a line which 
you can produce against me: and 
as for this hurried journey, have I 
not had my friend Alice Mildmay 
to bear me company as well? Not 
that I expect ever to be restored 
to my former position. If all the 
world believed me innocent, and he 
thought I had been guilty of one 
look against his honour, I know 
that Valence would never receive 
me as his wife again.’ 

Here Everil stops, and holds her 
hand against her beating heart; 
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and Alice Mildmay creeps up to 
her side and whispers comfort to 
her, whilst Staunton sneers to him- 
self apart. 

‘ But if he lives, I can bear even 
that. If the dread of losing me 
by so terrible a means has had the 
effect which I have hoped and 
prayed for, and serves to rouse 
him to the consciousness that his 
physical weakness is a delusion of 
his own senses, I shall have repaid 
him in some measure for the love 
and patience he has displayed to- 
wards me, and be willing to bear 
my just share of the punishment 
which accompanies even the ap- 
pearance of evil.’ 

All this time Bulwer has had 
the greatest difficulty in restrain- 
ing Valence from rushing out upon 
Maurice Staunton and engaging in 
a hand-to-hand combat with him, 
which must have resulted in the 
most disastrous effects to himself. 
But his friend constrains him by 
look and touch to listen fora little 
longer, although his eyes are start- 
ing from his head with anxiety and 
excitement. 

‘ And pray, how do you expect 
this potent spell to work ?” demands 
Staunton sarcastically. 

‘I do not know—I cannot tell ; 
but Mr. Bulwer is working with 
me, and I have trusted all to him. 
Valence will follow me—I am sure 
he will—and very soon he ought 
to be here. Oh! how shall I meet 
him? Howshall I tell him why 
I acted as I have done?’ 

‘You should have thought of 
that before, madam.’ 

‘7 am here, dear Everil,’ whis- 
pers Alice. ‘I will speak to the 
Earl for you.’ 

‘No; he shall hear it from no 
lips but mine; and then, if he can 
forgive—if he can forgive—’ she 
repeats in a broken voice, as she 
throws herself sobbing upon 
Alice’s breast. 

‘ This is a pleasant surprise you 
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have prepared for me, I must say; 
and not a particularly honourable 
one,’ remarks Staunton. 

‘Honour! What question of 
honour can there be between you 
and me?’ she interrupts scornfully. 

* Call it by what name you will, 
madam, it is conduct I am not dis- 
posed to put up with. I did not 
take the trouble to come to D 
this morning to be confronted by 
your husband and a fire-eater like 
Mr. Bulwer ; therefore, as you will 
so soon be in their good hands, I 
shall take the liberty of wishing 
you good morning.’ 

‘ Not so fast!’ cries Lord Valence, 
as he rushes from behind the 
screen and seizes Maurice Staunton 
by the throat—‘ not till you have 
given me a reckoning of this day’s 
work, you d—d dishonourable vil- 
lain ! 

His eyes are flaming fury, his 
hand grasps a pistol. His adver- 
sary feels that, notwithstanding his 
weakness, with right on his side, 
he is not a man to be trifled with. 

‘You would not kill me where 
I stand !’ he utters in alarm. 

‘I would shoot you like a dog, 
were death at the hands of an 
honourable man not too good for 
such a cur as you! Speak! what 
answer have you to make to me 
for your villainy towards my wife?’ 

‘You must have heard 
Lady P 

‘ Don’t presume to mention her 
name with your dastardly lips, or 
I will cram this pistol down your 
throat. Yes, I have heard all! I 
have heard the motive she had for 
this imprudent step. But what 
was yours ?’ 

‘Mr. Bulwer,’ pleads Maurice 
Staunton, ‘ are you going to stand 
by and see me murdered ?” 

‘I wish I might! But I’m 
afraid there’s no chance of it. 
Horsewhip the scoundrel, Valence, 
and let him go. You defile your 
hands by holding him. 
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‘Out of my sight, then!’ ex- 
claims the Earl, as, opening the 
door, he strikes Staunton across 
the mouth and throws him into 
the passage. ‘ Out of my presence, 
and never dare to enter it again, 
or you may rouse me to give 
you a worse punishment than 
this.’ 

He slams the door in the face 
of the crestfallen Staunton, and, 
throwing himself upon a chair, 
wipes the perspiration from his 
forehead. 

‘I believe it has done me good,’ 
he remarks, with one of his quaint, 
rare smiles, as he looks up with 
glowing eyes into the face of Bul- 
wer. He glances towards his wife, 
and she comes gliding to his 
fect. 

‘Not there, my love,’ he says 
tenderly, ‘not there. Your place 
has never been—shall never be, 
one hair’s breadth lower than my 
heart.’ 

‘Oh! Valence! is it possible 
that you forgive me?’ 

‘Can I afford to say No!’ he 
answers, with his head bowed down 
on hers, ‘ when I have so few more 
words to utter. Bulwer! what 
time is it? 

* It is one o'clock, my Lord.’ 

The Ear! leaps from his chair. 

‘One o'clock! Impossible! It 
was only ten when we arrived 
here !’ 

‘It was past eleven, Valence. 
Your watch must have gone 


wrong.’ 
‘One o'clock! It cannot be! 
One o'clock! What day is this, 


then, Bulwer ?’ 

‘ The third of February.’ 

‘ The third of February, and one 
o'clock! Why amtIhere? What 


extraordinary mystery is this?’ 
‘A mystery which I can ex- 
plain, Valence. No, Mrs. West, 
I will listen to no pleadings on 
your part. To expose you is a 
duty which I owe to my friends.’ 
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‘What is it you have been 
doing, Agatha ?” 

‘Let me relieve Mrs. West of 
the pain of being her own accuser, 
Valence. You are astonished to 
find that the prophecy on which 
you built such faith has proved 
fallible. You will cease to be 
surprised when I tell you that it 


was invented and foretold by 
mortal lips.’ 
‘Isola a mortal! Impossible!’ 


‘It is not impossible! for here 
és Isola,’ says Bulwer, as he leads 
forward the trembling Agatha, who 
throws herself at the Earl’s feet. 
‘I was concealed in your library 
last night, Valence, when the so- 
called apparition appeared to you. 
I followed and came up with it, 
and found beneath a golden wig 
and cloudy draperies, and most 
artfully-disguised features, your 
sister-in-law, Mrs. Arthur West.’ 

‘And you have done this, 
Agatha!’ says the Earl reproach- 
fully. ‘ You, who have shared my 
studies and my house for so many 
years past, have made me a fool 
and a laughing-stock to my own 
household! And to what end? 

‘ The end is not difficult to de- 
fine,’ says Everil scornfully. ‘No, 
Agatha, don’t touch me, forHeaven’s 
sake! You and I can never cross 
hands in friendship again. Whilst 
I have been trying to save my 
husband’s life you have been doing 
your utmost to destroy it. Leavo 
me alone! Do not appeal to me! 
I look upon you as my worst 
enemy |’ 

‘It was all for Arthur’s sake!’ 
wails the Cat, betraying herself at 
last. 

‘For Arthur’s sake! And that 
you might give your child a title, 
you would have robbed me of my 
life! Go, Agatha! there is no 
more despicable creature in this 
world to me than you. We can 
never live under the same roof 
again.’ 
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‘And am I and my poor child 
to leave Castle Valence?’ 

‘Do you think I would let you 
remain there?’ commences Everil 
indignantly, but the Earl places 
his hand upon her mouth and 
finishes the sentence himself. 

‘ Certainly, and for ever. 
have your own portion. 
suffice you for the future.’ 

‘I never thought to receive such 
treatment at your hands,’ she 
says, weeping, as she prepares to 
leave him. 


You 
It must 


‘Perhaps not! Nor I from 
yours.’ 

‘Mr. Bulwer! I shall never for- 
give you!’ 


‘ That will not affect my appe- 
tite, Mrs. West.’ 

‘And as for Everil—I only 
wish—I wish—I wish——’ but 
the widow’s wishes are lost in the 
closing of the door. 

‘ Follow her, Bulwer,’ says the 
Earl. ‘Tell her I give her one 
week to clear out of Castle Valence. 
By that time I shall require my 
home again.’ 

‘ Where shall you remain mean- 
while—/ere ?” 

‘I do not know. I do not care, 
so long as it is with her,’ says Va- 
lence, as he looks fondly down 
upon the golden head that is pil- 
lowed on his breast. Bulwer 
glances towards Alice. She takes 
the hint, and slipping her hand in 
his, they leave the room to speak 
to Mrs. West together. 

Then Valence’s lips bend down 
to meet Everil’s, and the wife 
knows her pardon is completed. 

‘I feel as thongh I had just 
awakened from a dream,’ he mur- 
murs presently. ‘To find myself 
here—to-day—at this hour !—and 
with you, my beloved one, in my 
arms! To know that you are true, 


that .“ Isola” is false! Am I 
awake, dear Everil, or am I dream- 
ing’? 


‘You have awakened, Valence, 
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thank God! from the saddest dream 
your life has ever known. And 
now that you are convinced that 
our senses may mislead us where 
we permit them to be taken cap- 
tive, and see the mischief which 
may accrue from unauthorised cu- 
riosity, may I hope, love—as I 
pray—that you have done with 
spirits for evermore ?” 

‘ With study of the science, and 
personal communication with them, 
Everil—yes! I swear it by my 
love for yourself and all the de- 
votion you have shown to me. 
But whilst ‘you and I exist, dear 
wife—which is for ever—we can 
never “ have done” with spiritual 
companionship. It is beneath us, 
over us, and round about us; 
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appointed by the wisdom of the 
Almighty to be our protection and 
our guide; and we should fare 
but badly were these ministering 
spirits to forsake us. That—by 
His Fatherly goodness—can never 
happen: but for the future you 
and I will be content to feel and 
know His care without striving to 
penetrate the mysteries He has 
hidden from us. He has given 
me an angel in yourself, Everil— 
an angel to lead me on to all good 
and happiness; and whilst I am 
clothed upon with mortal flesh, 
your spirit is the only one with 
whom I shall hold intercourse.’ 

And the vow he registers upon 
her upturned lips, he will keep to 
her life’s end and his. 


FINIS, 
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HOW THE WORLD WAGS. 


LIFE AT HIGH PRESSURE—THE OPERA—SHAKESPEARE’S PORTIA—THE ROYAL 
ACADEMY. 


ITH what astonishing -ra- 
pidity it does wag—this 
world of ours—is especially per- 
ceptible to the scribe whose duties 
oblige him to make a running 
comment on things in general every 
other month. It is but the other 
day that the country, spread out 
before me from the window at which 
I write, was as white as the pages 
on which the observations about it 
were written ; here we are in the 
height of the season; and when 
next I have striven to show ‘ how 
the world wags,’ readers who 
do me the honour of glancing 
through the last leaves of the ma- 
gazine in which the sketch will 
appear will be studying their 
* London Society ’ in shady nooks, 
under the cliffs by the sea, on 
shingly beaches, on the lawns of 
country houses, or perhaps loung- 
ing at ease on the deck of some com- 
fortable yacht, as the blue waves 
swirl along her sides, and now and 
again a sea strikes her quarter 
and sprinkles the page with a 
shower of spray. 

The social reformer who dis- 
courses on ‘ Life at High Pressure’ 
has chosen his terms well. Are 
there sixty minutes in an hour, 
and twenty-four hours in a day, as 
we have been taught to believe ? 
In fact, the pace of the age is 
much too rapid—it must be evi- 
dent to every man that his friends 
are living a great deal too hard. 
It was only yesterday morning at 
half-past five o’clock that I medi- 
tated the heads of an article for a 
daily paper on this subject, as I 
was driven swiftly up St. James’s 
Street, bright in the morning sun, 
deserted save by a workman going 
to his day’s labour, a milkmaid 
with empty pails, and a couple of 


policemen. It is a good thing to 
experience ‘the breezy call of in- 
cense-breathing morn,’ and I hope 
my arguments in favour of regular 
habits and hours have not been 
without their effect. I myself was, 
I must admit, going home to bed 
from which I trust many wise per- 
sons had risen; but this fact does 
not destroy the cogency of my ar- 
guments. For what can one do in 
these days, when operas begin at 
half-past eight? It is always 
twelve o'clock before Margarita di 
Valois, returning from the histo- 
rical ball at the Louvre, finds out 
how dire a tragedy the Catholic 
soldiers of St. Bris have wrought ; 
and even poor little Amina has not 
got through her troubles, and en- 
tered upon the ciel d’amor which 
she describes in such fluent ca- 
dences, much before midnight. 
Thus by the time your servant or 
the commissionnaire, as the case 
may be, has summoned your ‘ cab 
or carriage, sir,’ a great part of 
another hour has very likely sped. 
Social duties must not be wholly 
neglected: there is probably one 
house at which you are really 
forced to look in for just ten mi- 
nutes ; and then, after the turmoil 
of the evening, anda crush up a 
crowded staircase, a quiet cigar is 
almost indispensable. Club-land 
is near; the comfortable lounges 
and the iced drink bring tran- 
quillity to a perturbed spirit; and 
before the discussion on the folly 
shown by Society in subverting the 
almanack, and turning night into 
day, is ended, 


* Ecco ridente il cielo 

Spunta la bella aurore !’ 
This, mind you, is not ‘ fast life,’ 
as We understand the term, but the 
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ordinary existence of many of the 
least dissipated men in London. 
‘We have heard the chimes at 
midnight, Master Shallow,’ said 
Sir John to his friend the Justice, 
as they talked over the days that 
they had seen. In our day, at 
midnight the evening is considered 
young. Clearly our friends and 
neighbours are much to blame for 
countenancing and encouraging 
life at high pressure; and some 
one ought to set a good example. 


To speak the truth plainly for 
once, the performances at the 
Opera Houses this year have, for 
the most part, been very unsatis- 
factory. Neither the Royal Italian 
nor Her Majesty’s is up to the 
mark; the latter a very great 
deal below it. At the majority 
of Continental theatres, for a fifth 
part of the sum charged for a stall 
here you can listen to much better 
music; indeed, there are few au- 
diences besides those of our me- 
tropolis which would tolerate much 
that we submit to without protest, 
or even faintly applaud. There 
are, of course, exceptions. We 
have some very admirable artists, 
and the bands are good, the latter 
being one of the very few redeem- 
ing points at Drury Lane; but the 
public have a right to expect a sa- 
tisfactory tout ensemble, and they 
do not find it. Mlle. de Belocca, 
for example, was going to do won- 
ders, and she came with a flourish 
of trumpets. About the theatre 
were distributed odorous little 
books, in a language in some re- 
spects resembling the English, 
filled with enthusiastic praises of 
her vocal and histrionic perfec- 
tions, a description of ‘her eyes 
shaded by long lashes, and her 
complexion of dead white,’ together 
with the information that as a 
child she had been ‘ fond of culti- 
vating painting,’ and much more 
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which was not wholly relevant. 
Her career had been triumphant. 
Kings and poets had praised her 
—in fact, ‘the trilogy of Italian 
art was complete in Malibran, 
Patti, and Belocca.’ 

We listen with anxiety as the 
Count and Figaro stand beneath 
Rosina’s window. ‘8S’ apre il bal- 
cone,’ cries the barber, and she 
appears. As she delivers the re- 
citation, we find that the voice is 
pleasant, though the intonation 
hardly comes up to what we should 
have expected from one of the tri- 
logy of Italian art. But soon we 
shall be inside the Casa di Dottore 
Bartolo,and then weshall see. Here 
comes Rosina. ‘ Una voce’ is given 
with tolerable smoothness; and 
then follows the allegro, ‘Io sono 
docile,’ which will show us of what 
our new prima donna is capable; 
and what does it show? A young 
vocalist endeavouring to do more 
than her powers and training per- 
mit. The high notes are thin—for 
Mile. Belocca, a contralto by na- 
ture, has been made a mezzo so- 
prano by art, and the operation 
has necessarily somewhat spoilt 
her lower tones. The quality of 
her voice is unequal, her intona- 
tion occasionally false ; for she has 
a habit of jumping at her high 
notes, and, when she has missed 
them, of almost wandering into 
another key. This is speaking cri- 
tically, ladmit ; but surely we are 
not expected to make allowances 
for a young lady who, with Mali- 
bran and Patti, completes the tri- 
logy of Italian art? Nor is her 
acting efficient. Who does not 
know the little start of delighted 
surprise, the look which lights up 
Madame Patti’s eyes as the Count 
declares, ‘ Almaviva son io; non 
son Lindoro’? but the latest Ro- 
sina takes it with perfect placidity, 
and begins the succeeding trio with 
a set smile, which is very pretty, 
and means nothing. In short, 
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Mile. Belocca is a clever amateur, 
who may or may not grow into an 
artist ; and the only réle which was 
satisfactorily filled in the perform- 
ance of ‘Il Barbiere’ at Drury Lane 
was the Bertha of Madame Deme- 
ric-Lablache, whose singing of the 
melodious aria ‘Il vecchietto’ was 
the one adequate piece of work 
from beginning to end. Mlle. Va- 
resi, another débutante, is almost 
perfect as a vocalist; indeed, such 
fluency as she exhibited in the 
difficult ‘ Oh, gioja che si sente,’ in 
the mad scene in ‘ Lucia,’ it would 
be impossible to surpass, and the 
truth of the singer’s intonation is 
here made evident by the accom- 
panying flute; but her voice is 
very emall, and the vulgarly- 
phrased prophecy that she was 
going to ‘cut out Patti’ is not 
likely to be fulfilled. Any one 
who saw Madame Patti’s rentrée as 
Dinorah this year, and her subse- 
quent performance in the‘ Barbiere,’ 
must be more than ever con- 
vinced that she stands alone. 

At Covent Garden, indeed, things 
are rather better, and in Mlle. Zaré 
Thalberg we have a very promising 
aspirant, though at present her 
training has been insufficient to 
show what she can do. Zerlina, 
in ‘Don Giovanni,’ is, in fact, an 
easy part for a young singer with 
a naturally smooth voice, inasmuch 
as there is no necessity for the in- 
troduction of fiorituri, which can 
only be acquired by hard study 
and practice. In her, I think, 
there is genius; her début was re- 
markably successful, and the ap- 
plause seemed genuine, which is 
not always the case. It was im- 
possible indeed for the most hard- 
ened and cynical of hearers to 
resist the influence of her fresh 
young voice and pretty childish 
manner; and I saw more than one 
of the critics who complain loudest 
of the decadence of the opera 
houses (though in their newspapers 
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they roar you as gently as a suck- 
ing dove) applauding lustily, and 
it is very rarely that applause 
comes from them. Not the least 
pleasant part of the entertainment 
to me was to note the gentleness 
and care with which M. Maurel 
and Signor Tagliafico aided and en- 
couraged their little companion. 
It was the French baritone’s first 
appearance in Don Giovanni, and 
that is generally quite enough for 
one man to think about, especially 
if he is a true and earnest artist, 
as M. Maurel has shown himself 
to be; but I am sure he was more 
anxious for Zerlina than he was on 
his own account, and so was Signor 
Tagliafico. 

Many silly and a few sensible 
members of the musical world will 
be set by the ears in consequence 
of the production of Wagner's 
‘ Lohengrin’ at the Royal Italian 
Opera. The curtain finally de- 
scended at about ten minutes to 
one o'clock in the morning on 
which I write, and before these 
lines appear much will have been 
said on both sides. 

With the old disputes of some 
twenty years ago we have nothing 
to do. We are all quite willing 
to give Wagner and his principles a 
fair field; but it is to be lamented 
that while he himself retains much 
of his virulence, his disciples 
should be unable to praise him 
without at the same time abusing 
somebody else. It is easy to steer 
at ‘good old papa Haydn,’ but 
hard to find weak places in the 
* Creation,’ or any want of know- 
ledge of orchestration in ‘ The 
Seasons’; and, after all, though 
Mozart preferred writing music to 
writing books, and is open to the 
charge of not having published a 
history of music in nine volumes, 
his compositions are not without 
merit. The climax of absurdity 
in this direction was lately reached 
by a certain Miss Tytler, who has 
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written a book about the compo- 
sers. There is a joke about an 
American humorist, who was 
going to lecture on something be- 
cause, being utterly ignorant of 
the subject, he had no prejudices. 
About Miss Tytler’s ignorance 
there is no disputing ; but she has 
prejudices—one against Rossini, 
so bitter that, as ‘ The Pall Mall 
Gazette’ observed, ‘ but for what 
he has written his reputation 
would be quite gone after what 
Miss Tytler has said about him.’ 
Amongst other astonishing state- 
ments is one to the effect that the 
popularity of ‘ Norma’ is greatly 
owing to the aria ‘ Ah, non giunge,’ 
which, to quote the review already 
mentioned, makes one doubt 
whether Miss Tytler knows any- 
thing of the opera in which ‘ Ah, 
non giunge’ does occur, or of that 
in which she believes it occurs; 
indeed, the writer is led to doubt 
whether she has ever seen any 
opera at all, even that to which 
she refers as ‘Il Traviata,’ or that 
to which she doubtless would 
refer as ‘ La Trovatore.’ 

This apparent digression is in- 
troduced to show what effect a 
course of German music can have 
upon a weak mind. With regard 
to ‘Lohengrin,’ which was mag- 
nificently put upon the stage, and, 
what is infinitely more important, 
almost perfectly represented by 
the principal characters—Mlles. 
Albani and D’Angeri, Signor Nico- 
lini and M. Maurel—it seems to 
be one of the most unequal works 
ever presented, although we are 
expected to consider it as one 
harmonious whole. It contains 
music that is exquisitely beautiful, 
as, for instance, Lohengrin’s fare- 
well to his swan, ‘ Mercé, mercd, 
bel cigno gentil,’ and the few bars 
of chorus which follow. The finale 
to the first act, and the bridal 
chorus, ‘ Lieti e fedel,’ are also 
harmonious, and the former is 
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powerful, but the greater portion 
of the opera is noisy and in- 
coherent. 


The chief events in the theatri- 
eal world have been the successes 
of Signor Salvini and the produc- 
tion of ‘ The Merchant of Venice’ 
at the Prince of Wales’s Theatre. 
There can be no doubt that the 
Italian tragedian is one of the 
greatest actors that ever lived; 
and it is equally certain that Miss 
Ellen Terry’s performance of Portia 
is amongst the most admirable 
presentations of Shakespeare’s he- 
roine that wasever given. About 
the comedy generally it is unneces- 
sary to speak, as nothing is to be 
gained by relating over again the 
story of a failure. The piece is 
magnificently mounted, with taste 
and fidelity. I should think that 
Mr. Ruskin would be gratified in 
gazing on the ‘stones of Venice,’ 
so beautifully arranged on the little 
stage. But not to comment on 
Miss Ellen Terry’s genius would 
be to make a serious omission from 
this transcript of past events. In 
parts the performance is a veritable 
inspiration, perhaps the most ex- 
quisite of all is her by-play and 
facial expression while Bassanio 
makes choice amongst the caskets. 
On a couch, in a richly-draped 
saloon of her splendid palace, sits 
Portia, gazing with her soul in her 
face at Bassanio, who stands ab- 
sorbed in perplexity before the 
table on which the caskets are 
placed. Love, hope, and fear give 
place to each other in Portia’s 
eyes, as with half-open lips she 
leans towards her lover, on whose 
speedy decision hangs all the hope 
of her young life. Presently the 


conflict of emotion overcomes her. 
Tears gather in her eyes, and, 
gleaming for a moment, drop 
upon the pillow of her couch; and 
then at length her head sinks 
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down as the supreme moment ap- 
proaches. All the great actresses 
of the past, or at least very many 
of them, have played Portia, but 
that any of them surpassed Miss 
Ellen Terry in this scene is not 
conceivable. The technical terms 
‘ by-play’ and ‘ facial expression’ 
seem meaningless, and out of place, 
for there was no sign of acting in 
this exquisite scene; the identity 
of the actress was gone. She ab- 
solutely lived in the character, and 
there before us was Portia in very 
truth. 


The gentleman who ‘does not 
profess to understand anything 
about art, but knows what pleases 
him,’ has arrived in town, ac- 
companied by his family, and 
is in his element, for the Royal 
Academy is opened, and there are 
over fourteen hundred subjects for 


his more or less sapient comments.- 


The clever young lady is also here, 
and is a little annoying as she 
stands before some great work, 
which students are humbly ad- 
miring, and proclaims that ‘ it is a 
good picture; but still there seems 
to be something wrong about it.’ 
No, my dears, let us think ourselves 
superior to the world in general, 
and pity its ignorance, but do 
not let us proclaim our opinions 
aloud. That Sexton of all Messina, 
who omitted to write down the re- 
marks which Dogberry was so 
anxious to have recorded, would 
find plenty of work at the Academy. 

The exhibition is fairly up to 
the average. The young men have 
done well, and some of the old 
ones no worse than usual. But 
how badly some of the Royal Aca- 
demicians can paint! How crade 
is their colour, how tricky their 
composition, and how impossible 
the figures they endeavour to por- 
tray! Turn we to one Dobson 
(226), and let us look at the 
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picture, which is not named, and 
which we will therefore christen 
‘The Vacuous Family.’ Look at 
the silly old man, the smirking 
woman, the impossible children! 
Another Academician sends a 
nameless picture (203), which 
might appropriately be called 
‘Study from the Wood ’—a long, 
shapeless, wooden woman, lament- 
ing the faithlessness of a man who 
for some inexplicable reason seems 
to have been attached to her; 
though why such a woman should 
ever have thought it possible that 
any one would marry her is a 
mystery, seeing that Marionettes 
may be bought cheaply and kept 
without expense. Nor would it 
be fair, while discussing the worst 
pictures in the Academy, to omit 
our old friend Mr. Cope, R.A., 
who, since the decease of Mr. Jones, 
R.A., has done almost as badly as 
anybody except Mr. Redgrave. 
Look at Mr. Cope’s ‘ Home Attrac- 
tion’ (336). How many times has 
he represented portions of a female 
figure—for I do not think there is 
a whole woman here—sprawling 
over a baby, constructed of some 
material for which Mr. Cope pro- 
bably holds the recipe? And for 
poverty of conception and inferi- 
ority of workmanship examine Mr. 
Redgrave’s ‘ Starting for a Holi- 
day’ (228); examine the painting 
of the children’s faces—or rather 
that portion of them which, as- 
suming them to be right side up- 
permost, is where the face ought 
properly to be. The style of pic- 
ture is that which used to be 
introduced as a frontispiece to the 
primers and shilling books of our 
boyhood ; and ‘ Starting for a Holi- 
day’ would have ranked amongst 
the worst of the lot. 

Of course our old friends are 
here. The worn-out music mis- 
tress, Don Quixote, Tom Jones and 
Miss Sophia Western, Lady Teazle, 
and many of the rest of those 
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whose faces we greet on the walls 
year after year. In the first gal- 
lery the first important work which 
catches the eye is ‘ The Sculpture 
Gallery ’ (26), by L. Alma-Tadema. 
The title explains the subject. 
Some ‘ antique Romans’ have come 
to inspect the studio of a sculptor, 
from whom, I should think, one of 
the party has ordered the black 
marble fountain, and who truly 
has a wonderfully fine collection 
of statuary and cunning work in 
metal. It is said that the pic- 
ture is ‘deficient in human in- 
terest,’ and critical persons com- 
plain that it is ‘ overloaded with 
detail’; but ah! what detail it is! 
What marble!—trace the vein upon 
and beneath the surface: what 
bronze! and with what wondrous 
art the flash and texture of the 
dresses are introduced! how rich, 
and delicate, and yet how bold 
and strong is the whole! And for 
a specimen of consummate art, 
look at the draughtmanship of the 
pavement of the ‘Roman Hall’ 
(902), in which a lady is lying at 
full length to feed her ‘ water-pets,’ 
gold and silver fish, which swim to 
her side of the fountain where 
they live. The bare thought of 
putting an intricate geometrical 
pattern such as this into abrupt 
perspective would cause most 
painters to shudder; but M. Alma- 
Tadema has genius—both an in- 
nate feeling for truth and beauty, 
and also that other genius, which 
has been defined as ‘an infinite 
capacity for taking pains.’ 

It is always pleasant to meet 
Mr. Hook, whose pictures are re- 
dolent of the sea-breeze, in some 
secluded nook of the north country 
which he seems to love so well, 
and paints with such inspired 
truth. ‘ Hearts of Oak’ (47) shows 
a stalwart fisherman, seated on the 
rocks, carving a wooden boat for 
the little fisherman in embryo who 
watches in anxious expectation ; 
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and the mother—for there is al- 
ways kindly feeling and honest 
sentiment in Mr. Hook’s work— 
looks on with an expression on 
her face which proves what hus- 
band and child are to her. Thank 
you once more, Mr. Hook, for this 
pure and healthy exercise of your 
great power. 

It is chiefly for the feeling in- 
spired by them that the works of 
this painter will be most generally 
appreciated ; but the technical de- 
tails are wholly admirable. The 
light reflected on the sunny ripples 
is most skilfully rendered, and the 
seaweed and rocks are painted with 
a truth which few indeed of the 
artists who ever lived and limned 
have been able to approach. An- 
other exquisite sea-piece is ‘The 
Samphire Gatherers’ (439). We 
look down on a girl walking 
along the edge of a cliff overhang- 
ing the sea, and as far as the eye 
can reach is a wide expanse of 
ocean. Verily the waters seem to 
move, with such surpassing power 
are the wavelets modelled and the 
currents indicated. Does the de- 
lusion that Englishmen have no 
true artistic feeling still hold good 
on the Continent? Let a jury 
of the most exigeants of foreign 
painters be summoned, and let us 
hear what they say to Mr. Hook ; 
and let us see if there is another 
living painter who with such fide- 
lity can transcribe the restless 
waves of the sea. Our painter has 
done worthily this year; for not 
only have we, besides these two, 
‘The Land of Cuyp’ (308), but 
also ‘ Wise Saws’ (256), admirable 
for workmanship and humour. It 
is a hot summer’s afternoon in 
the rich and pleasant country, and 
the cows have come to be milked 
by the side of a wide stream. The 
operator has not yet arrived, or, 
more probably, has forgotten some- 
thing, and run back; for beside 
her pails and yoke there is a hand- 
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kerchief. On a broken fence which 
crosses the stream, however, sits a 
raven, who does not seem to have 
much opinion of cows, but clearly 
thinks a great deal of birds, espe- 
cially ravens; and he seizes the 
opportunity, and improves the oc- 
casion by giving the cows a little 
good advice as to the line of con- 
duct which he considers cows 
ought with most propriety to fol- 
low; while they look on with a 
sort of placid wonder that such a 
little bird should have such a great 
deal of conceit and impudence. 

In this gallery, too, is Mr. Mil- 
lais’s ‘ Fringe of the Moor,’ a Scot- 
tish landscape, where I would fain 
linger; for there is so much to say 
of the wonderful atmospheric ef- 
fects, and of the brushwood and 
bush in the foreground—so real, 
that it almost seems possible to 
break off the twigs. 

Altogether, however, I do not 
think that Mr. Millais shines with 
particular brilliance this year, ex- 
cept in one portrait, which is a 
marvellous specimen of how a 
great painter can subordinate in- 
congruous elements to his will. 
The portrait of a young lady, Miss 
Eveleen Tennant (222), is certainly 
one of the most extraordinary works 
of the century. On the details of 
a very charming face I cannot, of 
course, comment, as it would have 
been pleasant to do had the name 
of the original not been given; 
but, gud art, this seems more and 
more excellent the more closely it 
is examined. Who but Mr. Millais 
could have given us a picture of 
a young girl, dressed in red, wear- 
ing a blue necklace, and carrying 
a basket of green leaves and highly- 
coloured flowers in a hand covered 
by gloves of a rich brown? Yet 
the whole is perfectly harmonious, 
there is nothing in the least outré, 
and until you have studied it care- 
fully the nature of the experiment 
is not apparent. 
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Few visitors will pass (534) 
* He loves me—loves me not,’ with- 
out waiting to study the face of 
the arch little maiden who sits on 
the wheelbarrow, while her great 
clumsy, true-hearted lover watches 
to see the result which his co- 
quettish lady-love deducts from 
the leaves she is plucking. There 
is no doubt about it; he loves her 
very sincerely, and she is quite 
aware of the fact. Mrs. Staples, 
whose charming sketches have very 
often adorned the pages of this 
magazine—and who does not look 
with pleasure at a drawing when 
the initials ‘M. E. E.’ are in the 
corner ?—has made such an in- 
teresting little picture that it is 
agreeable to find out afterwards 
that the young couple have come 
to understand each other, as is 
evidently the case; for (271) here 
we find them again, and, like Or- 
lando, he is carving on the tree 
‘ the fair, the chaste, the inexpres- 
sive she,’ who, barring an evident 
tendency to flirt, will make a very 
excellent little wife. 

I must confess that an irritating 
incident in this year’s exhibition is 
to hear visitors anxiously inquiring 
‘Where is Miss Thompson’s pic- 
ture?’ and crowding round the 
work of that most fortunate young 
lady. A reputation was never 
more cheaply made than was that 
of Miss Thompson, who went up 
like a rocket last year in conse- 
quence of the Royal commenda- 
tion which, it is generally under- 
stood, fell upon her by a lucky 
fluke. Miss Thompson is pains- 
taking and clever; but it speaks 
badly for the amount of artistic 
perception possessed by the average 
Briton, when we see visitors pass- 
ing heedlessly by works of true 
art to gaze open-mouthed at this 
theatrical battle-piece (853). Nor 
did the manner in which the young 
lady took her success win sym- 
pathy for her; in fact, the con- 
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temptuous letter she wrote to the 
‘Times’ last year, to complain of 
the ‘ well-meaning but misguided 
individual’ who had presumed to 
hint that the leg of a horse in her 
picture was incorrectly placed, was 
an instance of the worst taste. Mr. 
Sala has ventured to express an 
adverse opinion concerning some 
details in her picture in the pre- 
sent exhibition, and I trembled for 
the safety of that delightful es- 
sayist. Since his article has ap- 
peared, however, I have had the 
pleasure of seeing him at the 
Academy; so Miss Thompson did 
not order him out for instant 
execution, and perhaps may be 
prevailed upon to treat him with 
silent contempt and spare his life. 

We English people are always 
very ready to make heroes and 
heroines; but we like to see them 
take their triumphs with modesty; 
and, as a rule, the greater the 
triumph really is, the more un- 
assuming is he, or she, who makes 
it. I remember a success which 
was deservedly won some seven 
months ago—on the night when 
‘Hamlet’ was produced at the 
Lyceum Theatre. How ‘the tra- 
gedy went’ that evening—to use 
a theatrical phrase—is.a matter of 
theatrical history. Mr. Irving’s 
genius went straight to the hearts 
of his audience, and such applause 
as that which greeted him has 
rarely been heard in a theatre. 
When the audience had departed, 
eagerly discussing the theme on 
which so much has been written 
and said, a few of us went round 
to congratulate the hero of the 
evening. He had gone up to change 
his dress; but we made our way 
across the stage to the manager’s 
room (‘ Alas! poor Yorick!’), to 
wait until we could shake hands 
and say ‘ Well done!’ 
Mr. Irving appeared, pale and 
worn with fatigue and anxiety. 
Do you imagine that he sat down 


Presently ° 
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to write to the ‘Times’ to com- 
plain that some ‘ well-meaning but 
misguided individual ’ had doubted 
his ability to play Hamlet? On-the 
contrary, he very quietly depre- 
cated the warm praises which were 
addressed to him, professed him- 
self dissatisfied, but hoped in time 
to overcome many failings which 
he felt, but we had not perceived : 
in fact, the artist was. proud only 
for the sake of his art. 

Suppose that Jones had painted 
‘The 28th Regiment at Quatre 
Bras,’ and Jones’s work had not 
become fashionable. The picture 
would have been set down as a 
badly composed congregation of 
men and horses—and pray tell me 
of what stuff the queerly-shaped 
horse in the right foreground is 
compounded ?—posing together te 
form an impressive tableau. Some 
good technical painting there un- 
doubtedly is; but that this is all, 
will, I think, be agreed by most 
persons who use their own judg- 
ment. 

To see how an artist can stir 
the heart with a sketch of a few 
old soldiers, look at Mr. Herko- 
mer’s (898) ‘The Last Muster.’ 
It is the last time the old pen- 
sioners are to attend service at the 
old chapel of Chelsea Hospital, 
and there is nothing in the com- 
position except a few old men sit- 
ting on wooden benches; but with 
what character, what tenderness, 
what true art they are treated! 
Take the three old men on the 
second form. The head of the 
veteran nearest to us has sunk 
upon his breast. Few Sundays re- 
main for him before his name 
shall be called from the eternal 
muster-roll, and he grieves that 
he may not pass these few in the 
old home. The old man’s face is 


deeply pathetic, and his wasted 
form, clothed in the well-worn 
uniform, very expressive. A kindly 
hand is laid upon his arm by a 
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comrade, who would fain console 
one who perhaps has been by his 
side in scenes of a very different 
nature, years ago, before either 
thonght that fate would land him 
in the old hospital. The third 
from us is a hale old sergeant, who 
turns the leaves of his prayer- 
book, and will, you may be sure, 
give out the response manfully. 
Perhaps he, too, feels some linger- 
ing regret; but he is, above all 
things, a soldier trained to obey 
orders, and if the word comes to 
march, he is in his place when the 
bugle sounds. Each figure tells a 
plain story, and the wholeis thrown 
together with the skill of one who 
feels what his brush presents. 

A very surprising picture is 
No. 1198 by Mr. Thorburn, the 
Associate. At first I took it for 
the portrait of a lady of middle 
age and domestic appearance ad- 
ding up her housekeeping books, 


and the expression of her face - 


seemed to portray such annoyance 
as might be caused by the fact 
that the baker had charged 
eighteenpence too much, or the 
greengrocer had put down the as- 
pagus which he omitted to send; 
but, to my intense astonishment, 
on turning to the catalogue, I find 
that the middle-aged lady con- 
stitutes Mr. Thorburn’s idea of 
‘The Recording Angel’! Certainly 
we live and learn. 

By many persons Mr. Long’s 
(482) ‘The Babylonian Marriage’ 
will be set down as the picture of 
the year, though it certainly has 
the fault of improbability, for the 
row of damsels who are waiting to 
be sold would never have sat with 
their backs to the auction while 
the first of their number was on 
the pedestal behind them. A 
more interesting ceremonial these 
young ladies will never assist at, 
and human nature, especially 
feminine human nature, could 
never resist the natural curiosity 
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to see how things are going, and 
how much the bride who has been 
preferred to all her sisters is about 
to fetch. A nice discrimination 
has been exercised by Mr. Long in 
giving the various degrees of 
beauty to his characters; and 
there is much humour in the 
face of the last but one—the abso- 
lute last covers her face with her 
hands, and will, I should think, 
require a very large dowry before 
a husband is found to take her— 
who leans back her head, and 
opens her tremendous mouth to 
give a great guffaw at the idea of 
there being an uglier than she 
amongst the brides expectant. Mr. 
Fildes has also made a success 
with (1221) ‘ Betty, a milkmaid, 
or, rather, a lady who ‘ behaves as 
such,’ carrying a pail and a three- 
legged stool. Here, too, is Mr. J. 
Linnell with a wonderfully lumi- 
nous picture of ‘ Woods and Fo- 
rests’ (314). Mr. Princep’s ‘ Home 
from Gleaning’ (392) is also a 
very admirable painting of ideal- 
ised gleaners, for surely four girls 
so graceful and refined never went 
a-gleaning together. They are gen- 
tlewomen, and if they were dressed 
in fine array, and placed in a box 
on the Grand Tier at Covent Gar- 
den, you would see how the en- 
trance to the stalls on the opposite 
side of the house would be thronged 
between the acts. Mr. G. Leslie’s 
‘ Path by the River’ (438) has great 
merit, like all his works; but the 
girl is not equal to the exquisite 
little ladies he generally paints for 
us; and Mr. Frith’s work is much 
scamped this year, and not equal 
to what we expect from him. See, 
for instance, the mouth of the 
girl in (1232) *‘ New Earrings.’ 
There is, perhaps, but one pain- 
ter who could put on canvas so 
marvellous a transcript of the 
summer sea on a hot day as—(497 
‘ Spires and Steeples of the Chan- 
nel Islands’ — Mr. Brett. The 
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translucent water, sky of the 
purest blue, and rocks baking in 
the noonday sun; the effects of 
the cloud-shadows on the opaque 
waters deepening the green blue of 
the ripples to a purple tinge, and 
the reflection of the sun’s ray are 
rendered with supreme fidelity. 
With such great skill is the at- 
mospheric condition expressed 
that one might almost expect to 
be able to test’ the heat by hold- 
ing a thermometer amongst the 
gleaming rocks. 

There are some good animal 
pictures this year. Much dash 
is given by Mr. G. B. Goddard to 
Lord Wolverton’s noble blood- 
hounds (217), which have been 
let out, and are making the most 
of their holiday; and Mr. Hardy, 
in ‘ The Disputed Toll’ (1218), has 
done well. An elephant and its 
keeper have arrived at a turn- 
pike gate, and the rustic pikeman 
evidently thinks that a large toll 
ought to be charged for so large an 
animal, while the owner appears to 
base his argument for a free pas- 
sage on the ground that, as in 
the List of Tolls no sum is 
set down to be paid for ele- 
phants, it must have been in- 
tended to let them go through for 
nothing. The elephant, who clearly 
comprehends the situation, is im- 
mensely amused, as may be seen 
by the twinkle in his eye. Mr. 
8S. Carter’s (1234) ‘The First 
Taste’ is also a capital sketch of 
some foxhound puppies exercising 
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their youthful teeth on the lash of 
a hunting crop, and enjoying the 
fun without any thought or know- 
ledge of how similar instruments 
are sometimes employed in ken- 
nel and covert on their brethren 
who neglect business, and let 
their high spirits run away with 
them. There is life in the pup 
which rolls about on its back, and 
the wondering expression com- 
mon to puppyhood has just been 
caught in the face and eyes of the 
little fellow looking on with his 
ears as much cocked as he can 
manage to cock them, and head on 
one side, seeming to have a sort of 
dim suspicion that it would be 
possible to find a more desirable 
sort of plaything. 

Space forbids comment on the 
superb work exhibited by one of 
the greatest, not only of living 
painters, but of painters who have 
ever lived —Mr. Leighton. Art 
students will gaze on (398) ‘ East- 
ern Slinger scaring Birds in Har- 
vest Time’ with inexhaustible ad- 
miration and delight, for the work 
is an exquisile specimen of the 
manner in which genius and know- 
ledge overcome difficulties which 
seem well-nigh insurmountable. 

Of course this hasty summary 
is not supposed to include nearly 
all the good—nor all the bad—pic- 
tures in this year’s Academy ; but 
it may help to direct the visitor’s 
attention to what is to be sought 
and what avoided. 
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